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morning, written just before 
live, since we saw him. Poor old Tom!” 
e my chum De Rohan, bursting into my chambers as I sat 
Glenlivat and reading a ages gay roman. “ Goring ?’’ I 
Will, you don’t mean it. 
I’ve mourned over him as quite as mach buried 
away from anything like life as if he were under one of those tipsy 
ing tombstones up at Keneal- 
pooses with him? I hope not—I hate 
or Heaven’s sake, Mount, clear up your queer ideas of New Zea- 
land before we see Tom, or he’ll think they’re very shadowy, to say the 
least, for a (should-be) well read embryo QC. 
suppose. He’s made a fortune out there one way and an- 
other ; gold poe hs pcb Me eg Doe wer on 
afraid we might dig a long time in the Temple-gardens without c! 
ae farthing’s worth. He's coming 
of it 


« Ts he so sure he'll one ?”’ 
“What! a man 


in bewilderment ; “ my 
my life, I’m delighted ! 


ill pick it up with thanksgiving. Poor Tom, won’t you be glad 
to see him? It seems only the other day that we were boy: 
et Jack, and sm «4 fog age g panty barns 
coming back to married, ou and I are wing 
old in chambers.” ” 7 nti 
“Vm mach 







































































shall be Tom's commissariat in the matrimoni 
do anything for your cousins, I will. Dida’t you say they were coming 
to town 


oat a day or two, to stay with my mother, and Goring will be here by 


laughed De Rohan. “I say, I’m going to dine at Richmond with Fer- 
~~ Maberley. We want a partie carrée; you may as well come. 





public schools, no matter which, and chums ever since the day Wiltie 
foagbt (and licked) us both, all the lower school looking on. 
one of those slap-up foreign races who take the shine out of the British 


Rove courser, takes it out of some pretentious colt who can go no further 
back than to a winner of takes or Inok 














Literature. 


LIFE BY THE BLUE-HAIRED SEA. 


Will you come and live by the sounding sea 
And bear the great waves roar? 

Yes, come, cast in your lot with me 
On this black basaltic shore. 


The crested waves are rolling past, 
While the steadfast rocks remain ; 

The Atlantic tide is swelling fast ; 
But the tide will sink again. 


Will you come and live by the silent sea, 
And watch the dazzling sheen, 

See the ripples clap their hands for glee 
Where raging waves have been? 


Yes, come and see, while others sleep, 
When the sea fowl erst are soaring, 

The thousand thousand flocks of sheep 
Which Boreas drives before him. 


Come sail on the peaceful shining sea, 
And sink in my boat to sleep. 

The summer breeze shal! blow for thee, 
While calm pervades the deep. 


e on the calm bright sea and sky, 
Which like one mirror seem ; 
In silver mist the mountains lie, 
Like headlands in a dream. 


Or, when the sun drops down to rest, 
Come see, ere the daylight die, 

The sepbyrs herd small clouds to the west, 
Across the golden sky. 


Come stray where the waves have sunk to rest, 


While night invests the sky ; 
watch 


We both shall sail the shining sea, 
We both sball sink to sleep, 


While the breeze shall waft thee and me 


O’er life’s inconstant deep. 
Or if the All-Father should deem best 





COMING HOME FOR A WIFE. 


L.—WILLIE DE ROHAN AND MYSELF ; AND WHAT WE TALKED ABOUT. 
“ T say, Mount, who the deuce do 


green. Will he 
women.” 


two many fish to snap at his fly.” 
Bash isn’t sach a charming pro-pect ?” 


sarcasms at the di 
dear old fellow, and cut me and Tom out in society as he used to do in 
football, swimming, and cricket. He'd the handsome clear-cut intellec- 
tual features of his race, and all the women he met fell in love with his 
“ dear dark eyes,” as girls termed ‘em, as naturally asI take my pipe 
of Cavendish before turning in. Willie had made love, too, plenty of it, 
in bis time, though he chose to call it bosh now. His pluck and energy 
and high spirits made him go fast, as young fellows will; aad I don’t 
suppose, when he and [ and Goring did the grand when we were about 
twenty, that any wilder men patronised the Chateau des Fleurs, wore 
dominoes at bals d’Opéra, and took grisettes to the Bois du Boulogne. 
Oh! the jolly days when we sang with hearts as light as the wine with 
which we washed them down, and made love as free and evanescent as 
the perfumy smoke curling out of our meerschaums. You remember 
days like those, too, don’t you, ami lecteur? The first-rate Steinberg 
you drink now hasn’t got the flavour that bad Hoc had, and the fine 
cheroot you smoke, 
peer Pe ay should scent it out, hasn’t the fragrance of that cabbage- 


£400 a year, was given to calling himself a be , and flingin: ated 
mn - his weaned wee a 


a crasty o 
His governor told him he could do as he liked ; what was Tom to him— 
only one among many. Tom told him he’d rather shear sheep than take 


rr thiok is comicg home? Guess. 
You can’t? Why, Goring—dear old Tom! I'd a letter from him this 
j he started from Nelson. Ten years, as 1 


g bis squaw and all 


He’ll be here some time 
lucky dog! I’m 
home for a wife on the stren 


£2,000 a year? He'll find the market over- 
stocked, my boy. No woman ever refused a income. 


the certainty of 


“ Or them,” said De Rohan. “ Well, we'll seg about it. I dare say I 


epartment, and if I can 


bad Mounteagle turning matchmaker! By George, what a novel réle!”’ 


“ Very well,” said I. And go we did accordingly. 
De Rohan, Goring, and [ had been boys together at one of our great 


illie was 
rage as a thorough-bred Arab, whose descent is traced up to Kadi- 





Pp pers’ Plates, Willie’s 
vernor had dropped his title when he had to fly for his life, and Wil- 
ie, living in the Middle Temple and going the Home Circuit, with about 


rence between his name 


fear and trembling lest madame up in the 


eh? 
Well, we came back. De Rohan and! entered our names at Middle 
Temple, and Goring, after his Paris life, had no taste to accept the quiet 
living his = had in his gift (Goring senior’s a county M.P, and 
cove), and made up his mind to levant to New Zealand. 





orders, and so it came to pass that one morning Willie and I saw him off on 


board a clipper for Nelson, and I don’t think De Roban was ever more 
down in his mouth in bis life than he was about losing his old chum. I 


myself wasn’t sorry Tom was gone. I was very fond of De Rohan, and 
was jealous of any other man he liked, as a young fellow is sometimes 


— over his pet Pylades. 


ourteen years had passed. By Jove! I shall be finding my first gre 


hair in a few years. De Rohan and I went the circuit, he, young thou 


he was, astonishing the old stagers, I can tell you, when he did get a 


janior’s brief, taking occasional runs up the Rhine or down the ter- 


ranean, shooting blackcock on the moors, and trolling in the Wye or the 
Severn whenever we could, and boring ourselves at drams, crushes, 
whitebait dinners, and Star and Garter luncheons, while Tom was living 
his nomadic life in patriarchal fashion among his herds and flocks, retro- 
grading in‘civilieation as far as ever he could, and trying hard, I dare say, 
to he enjoyed it. - 


Il.—VIVIA LESSINGHAM. 
oe tafe. Jona’e Wood, taking an 1 T Pr 
au) t. a’8 out 's letter, “ Tomsays,‘ I’m 
Lewteacthvenbessls take back a preity, sacomplinbed 
girl, who'll put me in mind of old times, to be mis: my new house, 
which is just three parts built of the fluest timber 
be: any La cousins answer that ?” 


for yourself. Se ee The young ladies little 
commissiary-matrimosial 


Parlour Li book as the Buttons opened the drawin 


’ been little 
in crinoline, fixatrice, organdie muslin, and all the rest of it, and stood 
as high as ny shoulder, and I’m six feet two inches. I kissed her, b 
right of my cousinship, and Maude blushed and looked pretty, and 
her decidedly improved since the nursery and afore days. 


nyle, though Niheir father" had only a living ot £700 s yest, and ‘cine 
r fa only a liv 00 a , and nine 
‘ilares. eaven help him, fellow! ig oo 


I thought, as I introduced the commissiary to the | 
choose from. He talked to Helen, the eldest, who’s one and-twenty, tal! 
fair, and handsome, looked at Maade (the prettiest of the trio, to my 


with all the men, and though not strictly pretty, is v 
I don’t know what it is about that girl ; she’s no 


distances regular 
women are like racers : your wild little filly will 
an easy eanter, while the favourite, whom everybody has backed 
the day she was entered, can’t keep the pace at all nst her. 


sand a year, and is come to get a wife to 





world like horses at Tattersall’s.” 


ball-room always makes me think of an auction-day at the Yard.” 
Vivia looked at bim with 


dynastic reasons of larger bones and stronger sinews.” 


skilfal featherweights, bringing their darli up to the winning post.” 
Vivia broke her crayon with impatient diegust. 

“] dare say Mr. Goring will not be long before he 

ing to share his two thousand a year.” 


ty will be the superabundance of choice.”’ 
tween a savage and a 


search among cooks and 


“ Grace his soirées, I suppose, and 
young uN} 


of their own, bave to turn oat as 














as we drove in a Hansom to my mother’s 


ever,’ &o. &e. 


they’re on trial » Do your 
wy ‘ 
“ That’s Bertie Mounteagle, I know. What a horrid bore, just as that 


dear Vavasour is in such trouble!” cried one of my cousins, shutting a 
door. 


“ I'm sorry m a bore, ma cousine ; it’s the first time I was ever 
poy ey aiLie @ young lady, who, when I’d last seen 
her aude in the nursery, and was now got up very graod 


“ What a comfort it would be if Tom would bat take one off his bands,” 
goods he was to 


mind), and then crossed over to Vivian, the second, who’s a great pet 
pi ue aod 
ery pictaresq 


Ss Sees Se et Sanaa bewitch us by dozens, 
and les by twenty lengths. oe word, [ think 
go in and win at 


“IT say, mother, Tom Goring’s coming back,” said I, while Willie was 
amusing his mind looking at Vivia’s drawings. “ He’s worth two thou- 
” 


“ Good gracious, Bertie,” interrapted Vivia, arching her eyebrows— 
very contemptuous, mobile little eyebrows they are—“ you talk of get- 
ting a wife as you might of buying a dock of Southdowns, or the last new 
drilling machine. You speak as if girls were to be bought for all the 


“ Well, Miss Lessingham,” said De Rohan, “I think society is very 
much like Tattersall’s ; young ladies, like young fillies, are trotted out 
to chow their paces, and are knocked down to the highest bidder. A 


disdain. “Gentlemen with such ideas 
of women had better never bid for a wife, or they may find one that will 
turn restive at being estimated no higher than his hunter or his hack. 
Every woman will not so easily submit to ‘that alien tyranny,’ with its 


De Roban laughed. “ Nevertheless, few ladies are happy tfll their 
necks ate under the yoke of that ‘alien tyranny.’ As soon as our poor 
friend Goring arrives, he will be surrounded by clever mammas, like 


My motber smiled. 
somebody will- 


“If he make it such a matter of business,” said Vivia, “I should ad- 
vise him to go about with a placard before him,‘ A Wife Wanted. The 
bidder worth two thousand a year.’ It will advertise his intentions ad- 
mirably.”’ 


“Ob! he won't need to take that trouble,” said Willie, with a side 
8 ee “ His only 


“To you, one would imagine the Bush was a species of Jannat al 
Aden,” retorted Vy, quickly, “and not a wretched existence, a cross be- 
general servant, with damper for your only deli- 
cacy, and black snakes for you companions; if he want a wife, he must 
} mobedy else will sweep out bis 


w 7 
a Yes they will, Miss Lessingham,” laughed De Rohan. “ Tom’s not 
a wild man of the woods ; he wants a pretty accomplished girl to—” 
head his dinner- 3 said the 








“Do you mean Maude?” said I, for I’d just been thinkiog Maude was 


too Pretty for the Bush. 

“No, no ; that little plack, accomplished, amusing thing. I bet you 
she’s the one Tom will like, and it will be such fun to see her caught 
and shipped off to the Bush, after all her eloquent tirades against it.’ 


“Bat she wouldn’t go?” 
“My Ee aice! Didn’t you tell meshe was one of nine children, 


and would have to go out as a governess if nobody took compas- 
sion upon her? Of course she’ll go. Women talk a great deal about 
disinterested affection, but I never 


one of them practise it the mo- 
ment after good settlements offered,” said Willie, whose experience had 


made him decidedly sceptical, leaning back in the Hansom and tigh 
acheroot. As I’ve told you, Willie is a splendid fellow, and bis feelings, 


when they are roused, are va hot and strong; but his family, to my 
mind, hado’t ever understood him: they weren't fond of him, nor he of 
them. He’d been knocked about ia the world, which, as we kaow by 
snowballs, has sometimes a hardening process ; he’d never seen any 


clever women who were not actresses, nor any affectionate ones who 


weren’t fools, and his experience bad naturally given him anything but 

a high opinion of the beau sexe. But Willie had a very warm heart un- 

der his sarcasm, and though he was given to repeating the burden of the 

sturdy miller’s song, “ I care for nobody, no not I, and nobody cares for 

Fa would have been glad to find somebody to care for him for all 
at. 

One joe iyer | late, when I was sitting at breakfast (I’d been waltzing 
with Maude till five that morning), my boy, who is cautious in admitti 
callers, sinve he has had many duns and few clients to deal with in bh 
time, after some parley showed in a man, tall, bronzed walout colour 
with a beard down to his waist. I shoulda’t have known him one bit. 
Ten years of the Bush bad altered him as much as ten seasons’ hard run- 
ning after obstinate eligibles will alter a pretty fresh débutante into a 
rouged, tinted, and padded pasrée belle, bg 

Poor old Tom! how he and Willie and I did talk! How late we sat 
that night over our regalias aud toddy, recalling the old days when we'd 
robbed orchards and run to see the North Warwickshire off, cut 
our names during the Doctor’s sermon, and hooked ibited Jack for 
delicious secret suppers. How we talked of the old Paris times, too; 
of that actress at the Odéon that we used to chaff Willie about; of the 
Bar, and the little we made at it; of the Bash, and the s Tom had 
in it ; of George Watson’s fox-houods aod Hall’s rifle powder ; of shoot- 
ing wild-dacks on the lagoons aud bunting kangaroos, till our own 
deeds, trouting in the Derwent, shooting blackcock on the moors, 
partetdges among the stubble, looked quite tame beside this Nimrod of 

e West. i 

“ And so you’re come to get married, Tom?” said De Rohan, looking 
with eyes of love u his ancient chum. “Pity, I think ; but how- 
ever, that’s your r. I have been looking about for you, and I think 
I’ve found what may do very well.” . 

“Thank you, my dear fellow,” answered Tom, filling his pipe. “ Un- 
less women have altered wonderfully since I went out, as soon as they 
know I’m a marrying man they'll be coming round me in flocks, like so 
many pretty little Rosella parrots.” 

“That they will, for (not to het ner your manifold attractions, 
Tom, and to say nothing of that wonderfu! beard) you have the precious 
gilding that ladies love,” smiled Willie. “You won’t have to play 

lender’s part, for customs are sadly since Master Ford’s 4 
and now, au ‘Money buys wives, and lands are sold by fate.’ So 
you will have a hundred wives coming to your call, and 1 may whistle 

till I’m hoarse for the governor’s Hungarian acres.” 


I1L—TOM GORING. 

The next few days Tom employed in making himself look like a Chris- 
tian again, gettio out t-street, and shaving off that 
cateog, shouge be's  pood-ioaking fellow eaeagh “ahaa be uh ems 
outang, thou, ‘sa S w seen 
beside Willies who hasan air of good blood aboat him which takes the 
shine out of most other men, a of fascination in his ways that 
nobody else can imitate. We took up to St. John’s Wood, where 


f 
Fa 
g 
4; 
: 
: 


rited, plucky one hits :epartées so sharp 
you and looks so diedetatully at me for having —, for ten 

a warry,” answered Goring, eating his olives leisurely. I dare sa: 
= tasted doubly delicious after two lustres of damper and tough 


i 


ee 


“I said you would,” laughed De Rohan. “She’s very amusing, isn’t 
she? Try if you can’t conquer her disdain.” 

“Oh! [ don’t suppose it would be very difficult,” answered Tom, 
contentedly. “ Not that I’m a vain man, as you know, Willie, but la- 
dies don’t generally decline good settlements.” 

When we went up-stairs I saw Miss Vy dnging away in impassioned 
style, her face full of light and animation, I wondered if “ good set- 
tlements’’ would eventually buy her bright eyes and clever brain and 
Seset ee Thank you, Miss Perce ore eaid Gor- 

og, going up to her. “ After ten years’ exile sweet sounds, a son, 
like sy Faded, delightful.” . 

Vivia bes pastes hea looked ante ibe li ~e A, - that 
an ve enough to w t a 
of mucus to the Nedk thanle to be heard can poe care much abou 
it,” she said, with a shrag of her shoulders, to De Pp 
was happily out of earshot. 

m. don’t know that there are such things as duty, cireumstance, obli- 

tion 
ar There can be never any obligation to renounce the civilization 
(result of the skill and experience of ages) and reduce yourself to the 
level of an illiterate and brainless boor, unless yor. have the animal 
tastes that lead you to prefer such an existence,” answered Vy, with 
profound contempt. 

“ Well! dear me, why shouldn’t we use our hands instead of our brains 
if we like,” said Willie, who loved to tease her. “There, in the Bush, 
we are free from#he trammels of society ; if we cook our own dinners, 
we're not obliged to say grace unlése we like ; if we don’t know pre- 
om ee opera is the favourite nor which minister is uppermost, we 
are developing our muscles, strengthening our limbs, and enjoying the 
faculties natare bas given us.” 

“ So does Bill Stu our garden-boy ; but I can’t say that he benefits 
his generation much, nor is he an elevated ideal to set up for imitation,’ 
retorted Vy, quickly. “A man who can voluntarily spend his days 
shearing sheep and shooting quails, with his herdsmen for compacions 
and savages for neighbours, buried away out of all intellectual life, can 
have little elevated feeling in him.” 

“ Well, what good does the intellectual and elevated feeling, and all 
the rest of it, doa man?” urged De Rohan, “Here are good examples 
in Goring and myself. He’s cultivated the animal strength that you so 
contemn, and is on the high road to be a rich, prosperous man ; and here 
am I, who have kept to aa ‘ intellectual’ profession, am not much better 
off than a beggar ; which is the best ?” 

“You might as well ask me which is the most euphonious name, 
historic Wil De Roban or plain Tom Goring,” eaid Vivia, with im- 
measurable scorn. “I don’t wish to your friend—he’s a very 
nice man, I dare say—bat to acknowledge to lead a life about as 
refined as the ancient Britons, and realise a few thousands by the time 
you are unable to enjoy them, and must spend them on nurses and gout- 
stools, is better than to cultivate your taleats among books and people 
that sharpen your intellect and awaken your ambitions, ay! ety 
youth enjoyment and your manhood use, is ye more can 
do.” And Vy stopped, quite out of breath, and played with her fan 


i tiently. 

Willie Inaba. “I’m not of your opinion, Mise Lessingham, and I 

often think I shall throw cares and te frmade  Lech widen: pre 

for ever on London fog, to go and enjoy myself, fishing for cod, and 

camping out to shoot pigs and bandicoots with Tom among the primeval 
ferns,” 





lady, sarcastically. 
“ And he’ll find plenty, I don’t doubt,” continued Willie, composedly. | woods and 
“ There are too many girls now-a-days who, unless they can get a home 
or companions, for a man like 
float in twice.” 


Vivia looked at him earnestly. “You? I do not believe it,” she 
said, impetuously. | “You are only jesting. Such an existence would 
Dever ! 


“Ob, indeed it would !” said Willie, quite e gravely, eavent the quizzical 
corners of his “ Why shoulda’t it? th Tom, Se > ae 
Ca’ = merece bamertieir te 2a et | - 

and perbaps—though care about—a 
nO cecreas inc wuty, tea cach Uh clea tees Maneen, enn abe, aan 
dust, and wash for me———”’ 
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“ Monseigneur, que de’bonaear !” cried Vivia, her head erect and ber 


Why, whe 

“ Why, what more should I waat ?’ continued De Roban, tranquilly. 
At least, it would be as good as walking about London streets ic July 
dast and November fog, sitting mewed up in glorious summer days in a 
close coart, puzzling my mivd over other men’s misdemeanours, or being 
bored to death in yn atcha routine of society, hearing women’s silly 
gossip and men’s leogthy platitudes. 

ns Well, go!’ uid Vive, rising quickly, with ber cheeks flushed ; 
“ lower yourself to the level of a Busbranger if you will, but remember 
my werde—of sach a life you, of alé men, will tire, and your mind will 
weary and your heart grow sick for somethiog higher better.” 
~ With which impetuous words Miss Vy turned away from him into the 
back drawing-room, while Willie, balf grave, half amused, stood leaning 

nst the mantelpiece—looking very fascinating, as | beard a young 
lady whisper in confidence to one of ber allies, for Willie bad a strange 
way of his own, and ali women went down before the Excalibur of his 
male, 

We went about with the girls a good deal: I owed them some atten- 
tion, as their coasia, and Maude amused me very much. I had got 
rather bored with young ladies, but Maude, whom I remembered whea 
she coulda’t speak plain, was another affair, and ber face would some- 
times come up in the smoke of my Cavendish, and look at me in court or 
in late sapper parties, and over the top of my Times, in an unaccount- 
able manner—unaccountable, at least to me, who, since a French widow, 
a very handsome Baronne, bad first made love to, and then jilted me at 
three-and-twenty, bad never permitted any woman’s face to haunt my 
mind than two minutes. So we went about with ’em, as I say, a 
to the exhibitions, where Vivia and De Roban criticised the 
Rapbaelites with a sarcasm which it would have been profitable for 
eccentric and misguided gentlemen to hear ; to Epsom, where the 
made innocent bets according to the jnokey’s colours, after the 
Curious and ignorant custom of their sex ; to Wyld’s Globe, where Vivia 
asked Tom bow he could bear to be at the bottom when he might be at 
the top ; to Frikell’s, where sceptical Willie delighted Vy and disgusted 
Mande by explaining all the tricks (there’s nothing in the world Willie 
isin if he likes); to Richmond and the Opera, and Hampton 
Sydenbam, and all the places that, to my mind, fatigue one 
but seemed to give great delight to these inuoceat youn, ladies, 

among anemones and algw. And during all there days and 

‘om bid fair to make an oxception to the generality of man- 

really to take the wife that had been found for him, Whether, 
farmers’ daughters and wives he’d lately been in the babit of 
in a ductile state for the impression of the first attractive 
met, or that in truth little Vy’s violet eyes and animated 
attraction for us, as men said, something or other cer- 
‘om incline towards her. I began to thiok our plans would 
tion, and that Vy’s ee ee would be beard ringiog 

throcgh the rough timbers of Tom’s unfinished house, and that her pretty 
ways and fascinations would be buried away in the dense shadow of the 
western woods as delicate perfumes and spices were buried away by those 
extravagant Egyptians io the iof their mummies. Willie, of 
couree, wisbed to know something of the girl he’d fixed on for bis chum’s 
wife, and to study her character and opinions, to see if they were likely 
to ensure Goring’s ya ; be was very often at Vivia’s side, arga- 
r, 


2 


fF 


eos 
i 


FisE 
ne 
Es 
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if 
- 


with her, teasix, drawing ber out and beiog drawn out himself, 
taking on every subject with the brilliance and talent they had in com- 
mon ; and the cross es of their repartee put me uncommonly ia mind 


of the shower of fireworks at Cremorve on a grand night. Whether Tom 
meant to be married by proxy, like the old monarchs, I can’t svy, but his 
ambassador seemed to me to take the most of the initiative business, 
when De Roban was at the chambers or in court, Goring had 

of time to mark his quarry, and began to follow Vivia about in 


"ey atyle. 

- rai William, I think you’ve shown good taste as commissiary,” 
said Tom, one night, when we sat smoking in De Roban’s chambers 
after supper at the Rainbow. “I agree with you that little Vivia is 
cco more than pretty, and ‘pon my life I don’t believe I could 


renee ees sire » ight sigrt, ted be morely anid, with be 
pipe mouth, “ Better thao what?” 
My dear fellow, where the deuce is your memory gone ?”’ asked 


0 La pdillry boy confiding about bis loves, and from his first 
"Tin woe sea Wisse We need to bap tech ef, ov'd haste 
and heard all about ’em, when his soul was warmed with the smoke of 


the t 
Brant fon PPaelf take the matrimonial department off my hands 
Fay He $00 i, ie Laseingham aren pe the t investment | could 


“ More fool I,” mattered De Rohan to himself, too low for Tom to hear 


“ And I think so, too,” continued Tom, with a contented smile on bis 
“ I've never seen a more amusing little thing, and she's the pret- 
test foot of any woman 1 know——” 

“ What a sensible basis for a deep affection,’’ said Willie, with a sneer. 
“ Good Heavens, Goring, you yee her as you might your Seoteh 
staghonnds !”” 


“That was generally the way you used to look at women,” said Tom, 
his eyes. “ What's made you so scrupulous all of a sudden, 
Willie If you've changed your notions of the grand passion, | havea’t. 
I don’t understand all your soal aod epirit affairs, your rapports, aod 
your amour, qui naiesent & la fois de la sympatbie et de la diversité— 
that style’s beyond me. Ican admire a girl and her foot too; where's 
barm? ond con quite fond enough of her to make her a very 
good husband, and I certainly do feel myself getting wretchedly spoon 
about litile Vy ; but as to breaking my heart about a girl, I don’t un- 
derstand it. 


Yea, I bave died for love as others do ; 
Bat, praised be God, it was in such a sort 
That I revived within an hour or so.” 

Willie busied himself filling his meerschaum, and poked in the Caven- 
dish fiercely. 

“ Such a sort will scarcely suit Vivia. I’m afraid she'll want srome- 
thing a little deeper,” said he, sharply. “To be avalysed like your 
beagles, and valued a little higher thao your crops aud sheep, will be 
scarcely her style.” 

“Ob, by George! I couldn’t be swearing interminable devotion all the 
day nny bg please any g'ri,” said Tom, in consternatiog, “I'll be very 
kind to her, and let ber do as abe likes, and buy as many dresses as she 
een aod all that. I'm sure I can’t say more ; but as to violent, ve- 

ment, never-<lying love, that’s eternally burning aod firing away 
like one of our hot springs—no! I coulda’t get up that amount of 
steam for anything, and I never thought to hear you preach the 
pay Will. T thoaght your opinion was, that love's all vosh and 


e 
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Tt may be a bat I don’t suppose it’s hers,” said De Robao, with 
tee 


the wpe ia his . 

“Very likely not,” said Tom, stirring bis toddy, nowise disturbed 

the pt with whieh Willie looked at bis ouce-be- 
loved Orestes. “Girls are all more or leas romantic—have an ideal of 
a Sir A Amandeville de Vere, and end by marrying plain Juba 
Doe or Richard Roe with a good income. Their bigh-wroughs visious 
come down belore the practical consideration of svitiemeats, as I've 
heard yoo say many a time, and a girl without tin never rejects a man 
who has it.” : 

“ It’s ridiculous folly.” interrapted Willie, contemptuoasly, bis eye- 
brows coatracted, and bis mouth set. “ The idea of taking out 
a delicate, accomplished young girl, of superior intellect, who likes go- 
clety and adoros it, to play tbe part of mingled cook, wasberwoman, 
seametress. and maid-ol-all-work, that a wife ia the Bush must be, it really 
is absurd, Tom ; I don’t think she’s at al! suited to you.” 

“Thea why the devil did you recommend her?” asked Tom, staring at 


“Ob! I dido’t know then what she was,” said Willie, now coolly lean- 
ing back io his chair, with his bead against the top of it, so that I cualda’t 
see his face. “1 heard she was a poor clergymaa’s daughter, and I na- 
tarally supposed she might be used to domestic affairs, and afier a bard 
life at home, teaching ber little sisters and brothers, the Bash might 
have been palatable. Bat Vivia’s a girl to amuse a drawing-room, aot 
scour a kiteben. I’ve heard ber say bates work, and I dare say sbe 





woods. Of coarse I only speak from interest in your welfare, but I 
must a ove of the Dresden sbepherdesses off Mrs. Mounteagle’s mantel- 
ee rene ame REDROeNeS tn the Bush, and as much use to you, 


likely to suit, before they recommend ’em ; and I can’t see why I mayn’t 
Please myself in the of my owa wife. I baven’t bed much fan 
the last ten years, I may surely bave something to amuse me now ; and 
as for your Dresden she pherdess, Wiil, why, if] can afford Sévres instead 
of commoa willow patteru, why the deuce shoulda’t I have it?” 

“ Take care it doesn’t break in yoar hands, Tom,” said De Roban, sar- 
castically, springing up, and frightening his Skye, who was dreaming of 
a delicious rat-hant, in the middle of the room. “ By jove! it’s five 
o'clock : I think I shall tura you two fellows out, for the sun is staring 
us in the face, to shame our symposia.” 

Bat when Tom and I did turn out, I have a strong suspicion that Wil- 


going to bed, in a gloomie reverie, of which the Skye was sole spectator. 
—To be concluded next week. 
— 


THE SNOWY ST. THEODULE. 
We were three, as on that glorious day we entered the Hotel des Alpes 
in the village of Leakerbad, canton of Valais, quite ready to do justice to 
the dinner which we bad ordered a couple of bours before. 
We bad started from Kandersteg early in the morning, bad descended 
that miraculous work, the Pass of the Ghemmi, and having, as I said, 
ordered dinner at the Hotel des Alpes, we to the baths, though 
withoat any intention of joining in that cinal refreahment. We were 
anxious to study the habits and customs of the bathers, haviog been 
given some strange accounts of there watery devotees. We saw them, 
aod were somewhat disappointed ; and yet the sight is odd ag ln 
a long room are four tanks about twelve feet square, these are filled to a 
depth of from four and a half to five feet with water which is supplied by 
hot sprig kept to a temperature of from ninety-six to ninety-nine 
degrees of Fahrénbeit, Anything more unlike an ry mes bathing scene 
it would be Impossible to faacy. There was none of the bustle which at- 
tends our d g aod undressing for a watery performance ; no glane- 
ing of white limbs; no merry laughter, no noisy shivering ; not a shriek 
or a shout, or a call to the batb-men (or women as the case may be) for 
eheets, or shoes, or combs, or looking glasses, A‘ was still, and quiet, 
and dismal. In the dull waters of the aforesaid tank lurked some fifteea 
or sixteen buman beings, with dark bathing garments and a fixed ex- 
pression of countenance. I had not the remotest idea of the sex, the age, 
or the stature of any individual amongst them ; but the custom is for la- 
dies and gentlemen to enjoy the bath together, all clad in thick woollen 
dresses, thereby biniag sociability with d in a pleasing mano- 
ner. I cannot say however, that the sociability appeared excessive. 
One or two paddled about for a few seconds at a time, but seemed soon 
pad a itup as a bad job. They did not speak, bat now and 
looked at us with fishy eyes, From their torpid appearance, and k 
dresses shining with wet, one could bave fancied them a set of mesmer- 
ieed otters, waiting for the moment to arrive which should dissolve the 
epell thet bound them, and send them into a state of inconvenient ac- 
tivity. To be sure, in front of some floated wooden trays bearing mugs 
of coffee, and, I believe, overs seldom enjoy that beverage. These re 
were pusbed about in a languid way, aud sometimes there was a li 
sipping from the mugs; but I don’t suppose it was good coffee, for the 
bathers did not seem to relish [t. Perhaps the reason was that they bad 
been too much watered themselves. Too mach watered! Indeed I 
should think so. Iam credibly informed that many of these B syed 
wretcbes, who are generally Swiss, sojourn in that dreary vat for six or 
eight hoars in the day. Fancy remaining eight hoursia sach a cheerless 
prison, where, when crowded, there would be no room to swim, and if 
you sat down you would {ufallibly be drowned. They say that these 
bathers are occasionally lively, and sometimes even go so far as playfully 
to splash each other. I ceriainly discovered no symptom of any such 
exuberance of spirits. It was a relief to emerge into the bright sunshine, 
and the compan'ousbip of ordinary mortals. 
Thence we wended our way to the far-tamed “ ladders,” which, running 
up the face of a precipice, furm the only convenient approach to a neigh- 
boaring village. We clambered up them nimbly and gaily, bat were de- 
cidedly uncowfurtabie during our descent and intensely thankful when 
the feat was over, The pangs of hunger got bold upon us thea ; we 
hastened back to odf bote), aud, as bas been stated, we were three, as 

table threshold. y 








we crossed that hospi 

Dinner parsed, during whieb, if little was said, a good deal was done, 
till at leogrh frult, frees glasses, and a bottle of Beasgolais having bees 
set before us, recruited nature burst forth in words. 


“ And now, mes jolis ” said I, for I liked to interlard my dia- 
logue with scraps of Freoch, when the phrase was casy, “ now mes jolis 
gargons, uF pot ?—tbat is the question.” 

1 bave twice remarked that we were three, it is time I should tell you 
who we were. We were Cordiner, Simont, and myself. Cordiner was a 


lie sat down by himself, and smoked two or three pipes more, instead of | b 


cies that if he even could surmount them, he would find nothing 
sheer space on the other side ; and truly the only exit is over some 
passes which, though not y difficult, the great 


ity ep pong uly an 
e bed town silently, g on scene of rare and 
striking ben uty. Monte Rosa and Monat Cervin stood in the rear, at 
either side of the village, like two hoary giants on guard. 
stood Mont Cervin in shadow, og 4 aol 94 with its 
pam the Matterborn soaring into the heavens, a of 5,000 
eet, to whose’sum mit buman foot-teps never yet have reached. . On our 
left lay Monte Rosa, richly covered with snow, whose thick masses 
ad just capght the reflection of the setting sun, and were “ faintly 
witha pale rosy hue, that by and by imperceptibly faded into a 
pure dead white. One scarcely knows which of these two glorious 
menstelan more to admire. Cervin is ly grand, bat Monte 


grace. 

My dear Maga, have you ever contemplated making the ascent of 
Mont Blanc? Give up the idea, and try Monte Rosa. Mont Blanc is 
now scarcely an achievement. If you attempt it, failure is disgrace, and 
suecess no triumph. It is fal, expensive, aod ineffably Cockney ; 
but Monte Rosa is com ively new and fresh ; and although a lady 
has accomplished the ascent, still there are very few of the rougher sex 
who will not find the adventure more than sufficient for their powers. © 

Zermatt boasts two good inns, which are naturally named after the 
two belles of the neighbourbood, we, as admirers of the fairer beauty, 
tarried at the hostelrie of Monte Rosa. 

Early, very early the next morning. a terrible peal of bells from an ad- 
jacent chapel, startled me from sleep, and reminded me that it was San- 
day (one sadly loses count of days on a pedestrian tower). Therefore, 
after breakfast and a stroll in the sunshine, we went to church iu the 
salle 4 manger of the hotel, Monte Cervin. The room, I was pleased to 
find, was crowded with Eoglish tourists ; so mach so that I was obliged 
to sit on a chair in the balcony outside the window, and was, in conse- 
quence, as Simont remarked, the ouly cool person in the room. Two of 
our congregation were Clergymea the Church of Eogiand, and per- 
formed the service. There was, indeed, a third ; bat as bis general get- 
Up Was a cross between a shepherd and a brigand, he was not called on 
to officiate. None of them volunteered a sermon, which probably tended 
to our being in time for the two o'clock table d'hole at our own hotel. 

“ Your share is exactly eight francs forty-six ceatimes,” said the prac- 
tical Simont, showing me the note. 

“ And very cheap at the money,” said I; “I'll pay you to-morrow, 
«> Geneva.” 

ere we were ioterrapted by two young Oxonians, who having learned 
that we meant to cross Sr. Teetel one from the Riffelberg, pro- 
ey that we should join parties, and direct a guide to follow us to the 
iffel in the evening. The Oxonians were very nice fellows, and we 
clored with them at once ; and baving engeged a guide, who was to 
make his appearance before bedtime, we started for the ascent. 

It is a matter of only two hours walking, but very steep and fatiguing, 
There is a mule-path, up which some ladies rode ; also a French gentle- 
mao, who made the asceat in a dress coat, a Parisiaa hat, and patent 
leather boots. I presume he was fatigued on his arrival, and was put 
to bed, for we saw no more of him. When balf way up we reac’ a 
level plot of grass, and there lying down upon our backs we paated for 
some quarter of an hour ere we resumed our march. Another hour 
brought us to an ion. 

The Riffelberg itself is the lower extremity of a ridge some six or se- 
ven miles long, which skirts the northern bou of the great Gorner 
Giicier, and rises into a shaggy peak, called the ra, just above 
the Riffelberg. From the summit of this ridge the view is one of the 
most wooder{ul and striking it is possible to conceive. I do not believe 
that any one who has never stood io the midst of a scene like this can at 
all imagine the feelings which swell ia the breast of one gazing for the 
first time on so a You stand ia the midst of an amphi- 
theatre surrounded by the spleadid Monte Rosa 
mountain crowding round you, aod white with pure, untrodden, 
and eternal aan. It is no mere form 
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thorough Euglisbman, stout and plucky, with no small appreciation of 
the merits of bis native laod, but free trom excessive prejudice. A more 
amiable and agreeable fellow-traveller I have never met, though I am 
bound to admit bis knowledge of foreign tongues was limited. Simout, 
though Freoch io name, and probably by extraction, was in reality aa 
Irishman, avd @ jolly good fellow, 1, myself, wis also from the Emerald 
Isle ; had picked up Simont in London, and we both stambled across 
Cordiner on the bauks of the Rhine. 

We were all anxious for Zermatt. So we determined to drive to Visp, 
some twenty miles distant, that very day, and on the following one 
tramp to that destination. A carriage, for which we were charged an 
exorbitant eum, was bired without delay, and us we drove off with a 
cheer, a Hebe kissed ber band from the balcony ; I said it was meant for 
me, but I fear that in reality it was waved to Simont. At a tolerable 
pace, along a tortaous road, we wound through the valley of the Rhone, 
paseed Leuk, aud, at tea p.m., arrived at Visp. 

. . . . 

As we shouldered our knapsacks the following morning after an early 
breakfast, 1 could not help wondering whetber our respective friends at 
home would bave recognised us bad we happened unexpectedly to meet. 
How completely different in bis outward man is the young gentleman of 
the civilised town from the practical pedestrian. Ten days ago Simoot 
aod myself bad strolled aloog the Boulevards, in decent garments. 
Neat bieck coats we wore, with silken bats, enamelled boots, and the 
tightest of jouvins. What were we now? Our coats were rough and our 
sbirts were flannel ; no siga of linen adorned us; we had shirt col!ars, 
indeed, but they were in our pockets, not to be produced till withio sight 
of our botel at Zermatt. Our sbapeless wide-awakes showed meny stains 
of dust and sun, aud were devoid of form and comeliness. Boots of 
mighty sine, aod armed with feartul nails, protected our feet, whilst our 
gloveless bunds were browo, and green aod yellow. Each of us grasped 
ao iron-ehod pole, some six fret long, yelept an alpenstock, and bore on 
bis back a knapsack of oo trifling weight (mine was coarse and bairy, but 
his neat and handsome, aad waterproof ia certain parts). When I add 
that we had not shaved for tea days the reader may have some idea of 
the figure we cat. 1 remember, iu fact, that whea that morning Simont 
came to my bedside to shake me up I was firmly impressed with the 
notion that [I had never ia all my life bebeld anything balf so hideous ; 
but I must confess that as soon as | bad gazed on my own features in the 
glass the delusion was dixpelied in a mauver far from pleasant. 

The walk from Visp to Zermatt occapies some seven or eight hours, 
and though, not of any remarkable beauty, is agreeable. The day was 
sultry, and our pace necessarily moderate. No breeze stirred—nothing, 
indeed, appeared to stir except ourselves and the flying 
which lie ou the ground like a little bit of light brown twig, and ever 
and anon spread their blue, or greeo, or crimson wings for a brief flight. 
At noon we halted at St. N.colaus, where we put on our slippers, rested, 
and partook of a déj-uner @ la fourchette passably good, and (as is usual 
ia Swizerlaod) io price extremeiy moderate. | shail never forget the 
gratitade of the Gargoa when I pre-ented him with the joint douceur of 
our party the magniticent sum of one franc. I thought be would have 
fallea oa bis owo koees, and embraced mine, Otber guests bad now 
arrived ; bat in the intervals of service he would ran to me again and 
exclaim, “‘ ob! merci, jieur. merei b p.” aod dart off for sap- 
plemeatal viands, till I really thought the poor iellow was crazed. As 
we left I asked aim for a light for my cigar, but with tears in bis eyes 
he insisted on my pocketing a whole boxful of matches; and as we 
sauntered down the road upon our way, his “ merci beaucoup” floated 
on the evenivg breeze. Ab, how delicious was that cigar. We had 
paseed the fierce beat of the “ glowing noontide.”’ The sky was clear 
auf blue ; the sunshice, still bright but not so scorching, aud a gentle 
breeze spraog up aad fanned our dasty whiskers. Our bodies were 

aod refresbed, and our minds placid ; and so, with chat and 





back- | laughter and barsts of admiration at favourable points of scenery, the 


pleasant summer day wore on. The hour was now approaching seven, 
and we, Zermatt. Saddealy «tara in the path gave the quaint little 
village to our view. 

to the end 





“ Ab! well, Will I can’t it; should bavé of all 
cites to te anid Tom 
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one enters Zermatt it seems as though he were 
of the earth. There lies the town, wailed closely round mountains 


too late nuw,” said T side, except thut from which it isapproached. It seems vain 
Comaiissarics shoalé know if their goods will bear warreutiog, and ore! te ihiek of trewersing thove giguntie 


heights that bem it in, and ome faa- 








‘ the crowds that sometimes flock there, 
is excellent ; but it was certainly not equal to the demand oa the even- 
ing in question ; for oa our arrival we found some tourists looking the 
picture of blue despair on learaing that, though they mast rise at three 
o'clock next moruiog there was no chance of beds, aad that all the chairs 
were engaged. We felt rather queer when we heard this ; however, on 
our producing a card from the best of Hotel Monte Rosa, who was 
also the proprietor of Riffelberg Inn. informed that we could 
have a bed apiece. Only fancy that—tive beds, and only five men to 
sleep in them. Was there ever such laxurious prodigality? We at once 
inspected our apartments, and marked ape nay | by puttiog our 
knapsacks and alpeostocks into our respective beds. Simoat aod I had 
a double-bedded room which was small bat clean, and boasted a table, 
two basins, and jugs, and one ebair, which we took by taros. Cordiner 
and the two Oxonians were stowed away in another apartment. Fresh 
tourists came flowing ia the whole evea Where they pat them all 
at night I would not venture to sarmise. These were principally Ea; 
lish, for where real hard walking is to be done our compatriots quseallp 
preponderate. There was one man, whore face was so burned and his 
forehead so white, that his head looked like a reddish brown rock topped 
with snow. He had jast achieved the Col da Géant, which he spoke of 
as a trifle, and he evidently regarded the Pass of St. Théodule as a stroll 
not worth patting on your boots to accomplish. He was about to in- 
dulge in a few bagatelles, such as the ascent of the Siockborn. the Gor- 
nergrat, and Monte Rosa. Some were going to the top of the Hochtbali- 
grat, and others having marched up the bill to the Riffelberg, intended 
to march down the hill again next day. Mrs. B. and her two sons were, 
like ourselves, about to try St. Theodale. 

The prospect of rising at three o'clock induced an early retirement, 
and we accordingly withdrew soon after nine o'clock. Simont and I, 
however, found our room iv a state of the direst disorder. A maa anda 
eee ee tte a eS Sn ey Ae gene our 

ie. . 

“ Good gracious !”’ we cried, “ you are not going to put a third into 
this little room ?” 

“ No, no,” they assured as ; “they were only making us more com- 
fortable. All would be ready in ten minutes.” 

Tn ten minates we returned, but found that the increase of comfort 
consisted in their baving carried off poor Simoot's bedstead bodily. In 
its place they bad hed his matt upon three huge candle-boxes 
of uoequal beights, while to crown bis misery the whole machine was 
about a foot and a-half shorter than bis body, so that whea his wearied 
head sought repose on a pillow of Lillipatian size, his lower extremities 
were left dangling over side of a sharp-edged candle-box. He fell 

before I did, and I could not resist the temptation of wrappiog 
his waistcoat round bis shins, while I covered his toes with his wide- 
awake to give him an air of comfort, 

At three o'clock we rose. It was still dark, and the morning cold. 
There was just light enoagh to dress by ; but what on earth had become 
of oar jugs and os? They were gone, vanished, purloined, aad in 
their place had been left a wretched little changeling of a basin—a bas- 
in! a pipkio—a shallow pipkin, and beside it stood a mug of cold water, 
with which two men were expected to perform their ablutivas. There 
was no —— it, and others beneath the same roof were doubtless much 
worse off. Bat ob, with what jealous eyes I watchedhim as he approached 
the mag. I raised myself in bed upon my elbow when he raised the mug 
to pour the water out. 

“Simoat,” said I, in softest tones, “ don’t take all the water.” 

“T haven't taken any yet,” be answered. 

“ Well, don’t take any more ; there's a good fellow,” said I. 

I believe he was conscientious, and I mast admit that the matter re- 
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tarting. They told us he would not be likely to come, as he 
os esrived the night before. A quarter past four—no guide, bat a 
little rain. A quarter to five—rain over, butno guide. I¢ would soon 
be too late to think of going, when young B. said that he and his mother 
had a guide and six porters, and that if we chose to join their party they 
would be glad of our company. Ther? was a God-send! We thanked 
them heartily, wrote an ireful entry in the visitor’s book as to the man- 
ner in which our guide had treated us, and at five o’clock started in high 
spirits. We were just an hour later than we should have been, and we 
paid dearly for this delay. 

Our party consisted ot fifteen persons. Mrs. B., her two sons"(one of 
them boy of twelve or thirteen years, the other a young man,) the two 
Oxonians, Cordiner, Simoot, myself, the guide, and six porters to carry 
Mrs. B.’s chaise 4 and la 

Travellers about to cross St. Theodule from this side either start from 
Zermatt across the torrent of the Zermatt Glacier, ascending through 
Platten, and so reach the Gorner Glacier, or else they adopt the course 
our party had taken, that is, sleep at the Riffelberg the previous evening, 
and from it in the morning descend at once upon the Gorner Glacier. 

Something less than an bour’s walking brought us to the top of avery 
precipitous descent, covered with shingle loose clay. Down this 
we managed to scramble in a sliding convulsive sort of way. Mrs. B. 
was of course obliged to leave her chaise 4 porteurs, and was helped down 
the cliff by a couple of porters. Having reached the end of it more rap- 
idly than we could have wished, but safely, we found ourselves at the 
bottom of a huge bank of ice, which formed the commencement of the 
Gorner Glacier. Toclimb up this sloping bank was a matter of no emall 
difficulty. How they managed to hoist up the ey i was never able to 
understand ; but Swiss guides and porters can, I believe, take anybody 
anywhere. For my part I slipped back when nearly at the top, some 
half dozen times, till at length growing desperate I rushed at my frozéa 
enemy with a mighty shout, and by dint of various mighty efforts with 
my legs and wild plungings with my alpenstock, found myself at last 
upon the top. Once fairly on the glacier our progress was easy enough, 
fortunately for us, for we were destined to a walk of three hours over the 
ice before reaching the snow. 

Accompanied by a good guide (and it is madness to attempt a glacier 
without one), the danger is trifling. A considerable amount of caution 
must be exercised ; crevasses must be dodged round, and patches of snow 
especially avoided, for they generally conceal a treacherous crevasse. 
Some of these crevasses are 300 feet deep, others only thirty or forty ; 
but it is awful to think what one’s sensations would be if he were to roll 
down ever a small one. What a dreedful fate to be entombed alive 
among thosé blue walls of the deep cold ice. I fear it would be but a 
small consolation to know that in some ten years the glacier would pro- 
bably restore you to the surface again in a very tolerable state of preser- 
vation. I bave never myself experienced the excitement of falling into 
a@ crevasse ; but io order to give you some idea of the way in which these 
dangers occur, and the manner in which they are avoided, I recall to your 
recollection the following extract from Mr. Wills’ very pleasant book, 
“ Wanderings among the High Alps.” A party ofsix are crossing the 
difficult and dangerous Col du Geant, and are, as is usual when crossing 
dangerous passes, tied together by ropes about ten feet apart :— 


“Nearer the top we encountered a broad and deep crevasse, stretching 
across the glacier for a mile or more in each direction. It would have 
been a serious addition to our labour to have had to turn it, and forta- 
nately in one place it was spanned by a frail bridge of snow. Balmat 
passed safely over it ; bat it was very rotten, and each succeeding per- 


once been left it was impossible to say at what instant he might 
not step oa a snow-bridge overhaaging some treacherous crevasse. This 
hat chase was extremely exciting ; for, to say nothing of the probability 
that the owner’s head would never feel its gentle pressure more, it often 
happened that when the guide had succeeded ia stealing within three or 
four yards of bis object the butterfly would rise again and wing its way 
some twenty yards off, as if to mock his endeavours. However, no hat 
was lost, and taught by experience we tightened our strings and trudged 
along. At the end of an hour the snow had grown softer, and we had 
begua to get weary. Every now and again some one would lurch over 
on one side and go down in the snow nearly up to his bip ; and once Si- 
mont, who bad not made a false stop for nearly ten minutes, and was 
growing conceited, suddenly appeared to throw a summersault, and va- 
niebed in the snow, his head onl houlders quite led and his legs 
sticking up stiff and straight, as if they had been stuck there as a warn- 
ing to future trampers. He was soon plucked out and put right side up 
again ; but his pride was gone. 

We had hitherto been chatty, indulging in copious laughter anda 
reckless amount of joking ; we now became undeniably silent and unmis- 
takably dull. Many minutes would elapse and not a word. Then one 
would say to him next in the file, “They said it was two hours snow 
= but I’m sure we have been more than three at it al- 





“ No, only one and three-quarters.” 

“ Well, it is infernally hard work ; I do wish we were at the summit ; 
we ought to be near it now ; can you see it?” 

“No, I can’t see any thing but sn—. Augh, I’m down again. I say, 
old fellow, hold bard ; my right leg won’t come up at any price, and I 
must stick here till the saow melts, if you don’t lend me a hand.” 

The promised two hours had now expired ; the snow was very soft, and 
we were very tired, and very hungry, and very cold. Some of the party 
had fallen greatly in arrear, and the little boy in the chaise 4 porteurs was 
| orying ; still we could see nothing but snow. If Lord Dafferin’s 
| ing valet bad been there he would have substituted the word “ snow” for 
| “ice,” and exclaimed, when interrogated as to the state of the weather, 
| “ Snow, my lord, saow, my lord, snow all arou—ound.” One began to 
| feel that he was destined to spend the rest of his days like the Wander- 
| ing Jew, but colder, always tramping through snow, and never meeting 
| any thing. At last, however, we suddenly found ourselves beside a ris- 
| ing ground that was only partially covered with snow, and on whose top 
| appeared a house. Hope revived ; and floundering out of the snow we 
| ran up the wn ody our harbour of refage ; bat ah! with what an icy flow 
| the blood ran back to our hearts when nothing appeared but an appa- 
| rently deserted cabin. I was about to lie down on the spot, and com- 
| pose my limbs decently in the hope that some futare travellers would 

give me Christian burial, when, what Dickens would call “ the ghost of 
| smoke” appeared to be oozing from the roof. The suspense was too ter- 
rible, and in we rushed. In the interior we found a good-sized kitchen, 
| very poorly furnished, but tolerably clean ; a snug little stove stood in 
the corner and dispensed deligious heat and warmth to our cold wet legs. 
| They gave us food and drink. This was our repast—some coarse bread, 
| baked heaven knows when ; capital batter, goat’s-milk cheese, and very 
| Coarse salt, some passable beer, and brandy-and-water. I thought I had 
| never fared so sumptuously in all my life, and, I believe, the rest thought 
| likewise. How we munched that tooth-destroying bread; how we re- 
| lished the goat’s-milk production, with those goodly sized crystals they 
| called salt ; and what attentions we paid to thie beer (not neglecting the 





| brandy-and- . ly be conce' 
son mede it worse. I was fifth in the line of march, and the instant that p-cat-mater), ont only ivedl by one who bes bese walking 


I stepped upon it it gave way, and I fell into the crevasse. The moment 
I felt myself going | shouted to the men before me. Every one planted 
himeelf firmly in the snow, and as we elways kept about ten feet from 
one another | did not go far. I felt the cord tighien round my shoulders, 
and knew tbat I was safe. I was up to my neck in the crevasse, and felt 
my dangling in the blue depth below. I had just time while in this 
position to cast one look into the yawning chasm beneath me, and I shall 
never forget the sight. The crevasse ap; to stretch away to an in- 


| for six hours, the last two through deep snow, and who has tasted no- 
thing since an early breakfast at balf-past three o’clock, A.M. 

I cannot help recording here the admiration which we all felt at the 
| wonderful manner in which Mrs. B. accomplished that day’s journey. I 
| have no doubt the poor lady little guessed what was before her when she 
started before dawa of day ; but being in for it she went through it like 
a heroine. She had a chaise a porteurs, it is trae, and was borne in it for 
the first hour ; but after that it was almost a mockery. She did not like 


peared bei i ice. 
terminable length on either hand, varying in width from four or five feet ng eunsio over tha lon. Sdag eens nebcnmry ber np Whe setn,.Ane 


to twenty or thirty, or more. It to be 300 or 400 feet in depth, 
and was throughout of the deepest and most transparent blue. I was not 
left long to contemplate the woaders of a crevasse, for I was instantly 
hauled out like a bale of goods, and deposited safely on the opposite 
bank none the worse for my fall.” 


To me there is something most exhilarating in glacier walking. It is 4y’s ever wearing 


a novel and pleasant sensation to find yourself on a 
any banger. Geof ice ro hundred feet _. 

’ et sufficiently rough to permit of your strid 
nalled boots "There is poe a refreshing breeze ; the 
feet pleasantly cool ; whilst your rapid progress prevents any sessation 
of absolute cold, To those, 
their own steadi of limb, the glacier is by no means an agreeable 
ramble. I well mber that when I inquired of Cordiner, who did not 
love glaciers, how he was getting on, his significant reply wae, “ Pretty 
well, I thank you: just let me get safely over this glacier, and I’ll never 
ask to go on another while /’m alive.” Just then one of the porters ap- 


ht hot August 


enough to be | but filled us with very great dismay, for we had no guide; and 
on in strong- | Were we to accomplish the descent of the snow on the other side 
keeps your | 8ttempt it without a guide would be utter madness, and yet to 


| they wouldo’t over the snow. She was very tired and very wet ; never- 

| theless, when they reached our halting-place, she was the liveliest and 

gayest of the party ; and yet but balf her work was done, for she intended 

turning back at the summit and retracing her eteps to Zermatt. We 

heard of her afterwards from another party, who said they met her going 

See ane ane’ vor sien yt | donk Caen Ge 
e 


This determinatio® of hers to return not enly took us by surprise, 


how 
1 Teo 
alter our 
plans so completely as to retarn to Zermatt would have been too pro- 


ever, who feel nervous or distrustful of | Voking. We were in great perplexity, when it turned out that a 


individual, who sat smoking in a corner, and whose very existence we 
had overlooked, was a guide of considerable reputation. We treated 
with aim at once ; and it is but fair to say that be did not trade on our 
necessity, but agreed to guide us down to Breuil for a moderate sum. 
We had now spent an bour resting, and* feasting, and making merry. 


proached him, and pointing to his knapsack, remarked in French that it It was already noon ; a little snow was falling ; and the mist had grown 


was hanging awkwardly at one side, to which Condiner, who in attempt- 


thicker. Our guide intimated that the sooner we started the better, eo 


ing to speak to a foreigner, was in the habit of using a melange of lan-| W@ prepared for the route, and bid a warm good-by to Mrs. B. and ber 


guage, at which we often laughed, replied, 


sons. What a curious spot on which to part from people whom we may 


“Oh, indeed, oui, thank you ; ja, merci; never mind, all right ;” and | Dever see again. Our trusty guide now puton a pair of hage blue spec- 


settled his erring knapsack with wilerable complacency. 


tacles, threw two of our koapsacks across his shoulders, and with a cheer- 





We were now approaching the point where we were to leave the gla-| ful “ alloos, messicurs,” set off at a rapid pace through the snow. We 


cier and take to the snow. 


make a distinction between them, although, | Were ow quite fresh again, and the descent was in our favour. The 


of course, the snow itself covers a glacier. In a curious recess, which | aide beguiled the time with chat, and the walk was not unpleasant; 


rans at the foot of a very high and steep wall of rock, and is sheltered | 2e¢vertheless, I don’t think any one was 


when, at the end of about 


sorry 
by the moraine of the glacier, Mrs. B. and her party rested awhile and | #0 hour he turaed round and cried, “ Ii est fini, le glacier ; and in two 
partook of a slight repast. Meanwhile we, who did not mean to eat | Minutes more we trod terra firma again. 


until we had gained the summit, pursued our course straight on, mean- 


Another hoar’s walking brought us down to Breuil, a wretched, out- 


pened ly bet two walls of | 0f-the-way village, where every house, except the inn, appeared to be 
a : ya ey ree was Dns Morar by ated ra- | dismantled or shut up. There we rested from our laboure. We had ac- 
pidly-repeated cries, when looking back we saw the guide, the porters, | complished no wonderful feat of difficulty or danger ;” but we had expe- 
and young B. advancing towards us, and signalling us with all their | Tienced a novelty of adventure and great strangeness of scene 


might. We had been about to enter on a route of extreme danger, which 


Nor do I think we shall easily forget our walk over the snowy St. 


we should have found utierly impracticable, and where we should, in | Theodule. 


all human probability, have soon become hopelessly bewildered aad ulti- 


mately lost. 


The properjroad lay, as we now learned with surprise, up the face of 

regaling. Up it accordingly 
we scrambled as we best could, Mrs. B.’s activity and pluck exciting ge- 
neral wonder and admiration. At the top of this rocky precipice we 


the rock, beneath which our friends were 


found the commencement of the deep snow. From this spot 
magnificeat view of the glacier basin of the Monte Rosa chain. 


manded a 
Thie, together with the near view of the Matterhorn, and the prospect | passed away unnoticed, 
of the mountains of Piedmont, form the chief scenic attractions of the | spear 


The most laborious 
pared accordingly. 


haviog a most disagreeable effect u the 
the face, rendering the former ooaienanl 
ter to peel off. 


—— 
“SILK AND SCARLET ;” 
BY THE DRUID. 
A Sporting Review, from the“ Sporting Magazine.” 
That many a stout warrior lived and fought before Agamemnon, we 


8 com- | scarcely require the melodious assurance of Horace to inform us; nor 


are we inclined to depart from his reflection that these gallant souls have 
the was ting to rescue the 





man from oblivion. 

In this respect, however, moderna notabilities have doubtless an advan- 
tage over the heroes of antiquity : this is the age of memoirs, recollec- 
tions, biographies, autobiographies, diaries, &c.; and no man in these 


tion of our route before us, and we pre-| days need fear that bis good and evil deeds, his talents, whims, weak- 

donned his ee ee tucked up his aeons Or vagaries, shall be lost to hae 
trousers, aod drew down his veil. These veils are indispensable on such | Neither can the keen-eyed goddess of 

an expedition. The glare of the snow, particularly in bright weather, | from the top of her revolving wheel presides over the turf, complain that | faith 

eyes, and upon the skin of | literature has done injustice to the votaries of fox-hunting and horse-rac- 

painfal, and causing the lat- | ing < on the contrary, the books that have been written on these favour- 


ty for lack of a recorder. 
chase, nor her blind sister, who 


ite subjects would form no meagre li 


every wep with his pole before he ventured to advance, for when the | 
track 


Bat enough of Parson Louth’s graphic poem ; we must go oa to hum- 
ble prose, not always less forcible and suggestive. 

So early as the time of Charles I., that princely cavalier the Dake of 
Newcastle wrote an elaborate folio volume on h ip; but as his 
instructions are chiefly directed to the finished arts of the manége, he may, 
perbaps, scarcely come within the category of sporting writers. A oen- 
tury later, in the pages of a quaint work, called the “ Sportsman’s Dic- 
tionary,” we find sundry articles devoted to the training and coadition- 
ing of hunters. The worthy author’s system is, however, somewhat out 
of vogue in the present time, and his different recipes for the stable are 
already exploded. We do not now think it beneficial to “comfort the 
stomach ” of a hunter with toast and ale, whatever advantage may be 
derived from such condiments by his rider ; and if we were about to 
pare our horse for a match, chase, or plate, to use his own expression, 
we should be more inclined to adopt the system at present practised at 
Newmarket, where the ale is altogether discarded, both for man and 
beast. But the “ Sportsman’s Dictionary ” was doubtless an authority 
in itsday. Cook and Beckford had not then written ; and, indeed, the 
cacoethes scribendi required at least another century ere it could rage ram- 
pant through the length and breadth of the land. Perhaps, of all others, 
the well known “ Nimrod ”’ was the most succesefal in bringing this style 
of authorship into repute. 

Colonel Cook tells us, with laudable accuracy, the exact expéhditure 
entailed by a pack of fox-hounds, omitting none of the trifling ivems most 
projectors are prone to overlook ; but keeping us, it appears, somewbat 
short of hounds, Fifty couple for four days a week, we would submit, 
with all due deference to the Colonel, is bardly enough. Beckford, 
again, goes deep into the ecience of the thing, restraining much that is 
poetical and eathusiastic in his nature, and never losing sight of the great 
ractical object of a good sportsman to kill bis fox fairly above ground. 
e tells us how to choose our hounds, and breed our hounds ; how to put 
them into covert, and cast them at a check; in short, how to handle 
them in every dilemma in which a pack can be placed. He is great on 
the habits of the fox, and we suspect, like all men of keen observing 
powers, was something of a naturalist ; but he gives us very little of what 
we may term the romance of the chase. To him hunting is an all-import- 
ant subject, to be discussed like ethics, strategy, or state-craft, in a tem- 
perate and business-like manner. é 
It was reserved for Nimrod to do for field sports what Sir Walter did 
for history. For all his lion-beart and stalwart form, the first Richard 
has been the better known to posterity since the publication of “ Ivan- 
hoe.” And in the same manner, a certain article, penoed many years 
ago by Nimrod for the “ Quarterly,” has signalized a group of heroes in 
scarlet, who but for those records had crossed the Styx as well as the 
Whissendine, “ unknown, unb ed, aod unsung.’ What an article 
it is! What a February morning! What a field, and what a ran! We 
have always been so sorry for that good little ~ horse when he de- 
clined at the gate, and a “ customer’’ on his second horse jumped itclose 
to the post, to be followed by another “ customer,” also en a remount, 
We regret, we always shall regret that “ snob” had not two horses out, 
to enable him to go on in that first flight with which he held his own so 
well. And we approve of his discretion as well as his humanity, in not 
pressing the game little animal when it was beat. Though many have 
been written since, it is far and away the best description of a rua in 
priat, and Alken has not failed to catch its dash, and stamp it on those 
epirited plates of his forever. Encouraged by the success of this bril- 
liant sketch, Nimrod became the most volum as well as the most 
ed of sporting authors, For a good many years be contributed 
argely to this m ne, and amongst many other works, brought out 
one which he enti * Hunting Reminiscences,” but which people gene- 
rally called somewhat invid y, “ The Hard Riders of England.” It 
was, as its proper appellation denoted, a series of short accounts of dif- 
rerent individaale celebrated for their prowess in the hanting field, and 
was writteo ia the easy pleasant style, with its wealth of anecdote, which 
distinguished its author’s earlier productions. Its , ia which 
the late Lord Kintore may be seen flying a compound fence, with a drop 
into a lane, a certain fall, and under which is priated his lordsbip’s pro- 
vident exclamation to a countryman, “ Hie, you sir! catch my ? 
gives an idea of the contents of the work; bat although it is an amusing 
add well written production, its interest bas now passed away with most 
of those whose deeds it was written to record. 

Then came a whole constellation of sporting writera. Mr. Delmé Rad- 
cliffe gave us his experience and opinions; Mr. Smith his diary and 
vocabulary ; Mr. Grantley Berkeley his own sporting career ‘i 
ia the truest sense of pe | as —— the ao of oo an 
poetry, and beauty, whether of the w and w or c 
Sion or the bagnettes exlinals thas be made the partners of his amuse- 


mente. 
woe een. e senior of fiction left without their 


searlet-coated and 
top-booted ‘oes, The inimitable Jorrocks filled four : 
volumes with his vagaries, ere he retired from Su and the Surrey, to 
turn country gentleman at Hillingdon Hall y Sponge had the 
best of it on the queerest of horses in the “ shires,” and the “ pro- 
vinces” alike, through several haodred pages, till that indomitable heart 
succumbed to,the fascinations of Lucy Glitters; and Featherbedfordshire, 
wherever that county may lie, can scarcely yet have forgotten the vapid 
good-looking youth, who alternated his failures in the field with 
successes in the drawing-room, seldom staying long enough in any one 
place at Lord Ladythorne’s or elsewhere to be compelled to “ ask mam- 
ma.”’ Sporting novels, indeed, are rather on the increase, more’s the 
pity, thiok we ; for the subject is worn nearly thread-bare. Aod there 
8 also a good collection of graver works on the same favourite topics. 
Amongst all the writers of the present day, whose names are familiar to 
the public, none are perhaps more popular than the gentleman who has 
for some time contributed to this magaz'ne, under the iquet of * The 
Druid,’ and whose latest and most elaborate work, enti “ Silk and 
Scarlet,” we have just perused, to use a trite expression, with much 
pleasure and profit, Some short time since, the same author published 
a little book called “ The Post and Paddock,” on the merits of which 
it is needless to enlarge, inasmuch as its rapid sale will sufficiently bear 
witness to its qualities, The presect volume, he tells us in his preface, 
was intended as a companion work ; but be bas, in a happy oy of im- 
provement on many like efforts, devoted no porphin of bis labours 
to the noble animal without whose sagacity and our favourite 
pursuit would be a blank. He bas to!d us of celebrated hounds as well 
as hunters; of feats performed by Challenger and Melody, as well as 
leaps taken by Bayard and Buckjamper : has written a book, in 
short, which is interesting to the field in general, but which warms the 
= cockles of the huntsman’s — teen ai a 
his is an ad age. ou 
to biae our saplne ages most matters. “ Silk and Scarlet ie a 
beautifully got up little volume, containing portraits of Dick Christian, 
the noted rougb-rider ; of Robinson, the jockey ; of Dick Stockdale ; of 
Tom Rance ; of Tom sae te see Good- 
all, who died so prematurely spring, regre' y ineerely 
by all who knew him, nulli flebilior than by bis pote 1 tena | 
sent Duke of Rutland. Also adorned with a capital sketch from the 
— peacil of a Northamptonshire gentleman, ia which Sir Charles 
nightley and Mr. Osbaldeston are bit off to the life. We can ourselves 
vouch for the excellence of most of the above likenesses ; aod the short 








brary ; and a casual reader would, 

When all was ready we set off on our tramp the deep snow. | perhaps, be surprised to fiad what an amount of erudition, research, and | thorough-bred stock, of the Godo! Darley Arabians, the Byerly 
I have already mentioned that we were at least ao too late when adorns their pages, as though the sporteman should support | Turk, and notabilities, uoder head of 
we started from the Riffelberg. The result was that instead of having | his stables on Corinthian pillars, and deck his dog-kennels with cornices |“ Silk ;” whilst in the “ Scarlet” we have ies of 
the snow tolerably hard under our feet, it had by this time considerably | and mouldings of gold. most noted buntsmen, many pithy with the 
Sofiened, so that at every step we sank a couple of inches above the au-| Thomson has not scorned to tell us, in sonorous verse, of “ Feats Thes- | chase, famous hounds—a t that has 
kle, and frequeatly nearly upto the knee. This rendered our snow walk | salian centaurs never knew ;” and one of the best epics of its kind, that | been too much neglected in ail parallel a $ neither last 
at the very least three as as it ought to have been; and | was ever written, uoder the title of the “ Billesdon low Poem ;” de- | aor least, but first and foremost, a series of lectures and obser- 
although our floundering aad falling about was amusing at first, it be- | scribes such a lop over Leicestershire as makes the tingle fn des- vations, by no less practical an authority Dick Christian the 
came at the end of an bour rather provocative of ill temper. 


pite of one-se 
beg bas not sympathized with the daring energy of Assheton Smith's 


“The H. H. who in Leicestershire never had been, 
And, of course, such a tickler could rarely have seen ;” 


lady in black, w + «a and appreciated the pluck that did him such yeomen’s service, when— 
; then Py 


“ With dashing and scrambling, and one 
a He saw all the fun up to Stretton’s white hall 








Who has not fancied himself aartette “ 
satay baud oe onan wif Toe tiem moraine | ee Rayo 
Fitea tes a estet SS re atrcc a| wens cdi sum on Gee Scr ak de 
i eed lite we masa blir Gt forte ey varal conseqeence of his velosity, whea— 
caution. To eae who paseed the Wanheving etisie bed to sonad That no longer could Shottioonsh fly as before.” 


pa Pee al hg ere ger ge el (yer Fee | 
within twenty miles of ton’s well-known town, must tell bis 
in bis own graphic lan His training, like that of most 
sutra ea —— — of ~ > 
‘“ was years 
Sir Gilbert. 
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little chap was never to leave me. Mat always said that he would lick 
him if he stopped, but he never did that I heard of. At those very ow- | 
dacious places, poor little fellow! be used to holler out, ‘ Where are | 
you?’ He coulda’t spy me for them ballfiaches ; he dida’t know it I 
wur up ordowa. We never turned the horses’ heads, bat went bang at | 
them. Lucky if we only got three falls a day, He was 80 light, he | 
used to bovad up again like a ball. Captaia White and Mr. Maxse, | 
they did so enjoy seeing us at it. When they got to one of them reg’lar 
they used to say, ‘ Here's Dick and Matty coming, they'U 
When I see them I says, ‘ Matty, here’s a rum ‘uo on afore 
us; take fast hold of his head, and doo’t fear nothing.’ I always put 
him on those I knew to be perfect. Sir James Musgrave used to back | 

against the fences. Oace | sees them coming on the road to meet us ; 
I thought there was something up, and there it was, a great big stile 
and steps, with a deep ditch. I hear Sir James say to Mr. Maxse, 
‘DU be you twenty guineas he comes over it :’ aud my word! we won it 
for him.” 

Pretty severe training this for a young one, and culy to be paralleled 
by that of the infant Viking, who was “rocked in a buckler aod fed 
from a blade.” But it is not only of his own “ hair-breadth ’scapes” and 
adventures that he loves to talk ; be has store of anecdote concerning 
his friends of the same nature, and he tells them with a certain grim ha- 
mour tif&t reminds us of an old moustache of the Vieille Garde. Here is a 
description of an amiable animal that might have made a match for 
Cruiser before he was Rare- 

“ Will Head had a chesnut they called Wroxton, and rode him eight 
seasons. I never see such queer fore-legs ; good ’un to go, for all that, 
but bad at a brook ; a savage beggar, never leave you if he could get at | 
you. Once Will gets took up iato an oak tree at Sheep-heads in Charn- 
wood Forest. ile hung there, and this Wroxton walks right from 
below him, and stops to look ; there Will hung, bat the horse never 
offered to touch him, Will thought he’d have eat him that round, 
bat he was as sensible as a Christian, wouldn't take no wrong advantage !”’ 

With two of Christian’s maxims he would io all humility wish to re- | 
cord our entire concurrence. In the first he expresses a very slight opin- 
ion of the use of spurs, arguing from his own large experience that the 
manner in which we take hold of a horse explains to him all we require | 
him to do, and that the less he is flarried by punishment the better ; and 
in the second, he gives the preference to blood. “ Thorough-bred horses,” 
says he, “ make best hunters. I never heard of a great thing yet, 
but it was done by a thorough-bred horse.” 

The number of thorough-bred hunters is doubtless increasing every 
day ; and yet even now, with the superior pace of hounds, and the sys- | 
tem of torward riding, which has of late become so general, it is strange 








ler, and Job Marson will ride no more, we may well, in these latter days, 
when jockeys are so rife, and yet horsemen so rare, full often wish for 
them back.” 
Amongst the noted stallions of this and former eras, Cruiser is not | 
forgotten, Like Neso, his vices have made him famous ; although, un- | 
like the imperial tiger, he has been brought by certain trans-Atlantic | 


“ fixins’”’ to see the error of bis ways. It seems etrange—though per- | 





| haps, on reflection, our wonder may disappear—that the highest bred | for a young alumnus ; enough to fire any one’s ambition. 


horses should thus show the extremes of good and evil disposition ; but | 
Cruiser is by no means a solitary sample of ferocity in these illustrious 
sires. Ardrossan, ia his match with Abjer, tried to tear Robinson, who 
was riding the latter, out of the saddle ; and Merlin, who became Lord | 
Foley’s property at two years old, in exchange for two thousand guineas, | 
killed a maa in his box, aod was found two hours afterwards kaeeling 
on bis victim, and literally wallowing in his blood. 
We have already tresparsed largely on the space allotted to a notice, | 
even of such a work as the present. We cannot, however, bid its au- | 
thor farewell, without thanking him for considerable store of informa- 
tion as regards hounds which he mast have collected with indefatiga- 
ble perseverance and r h. In speaking of a new arrival in the 
field, the late lamented Sir Richard Satton® used to say good humonredly 
“Ishe @ houndsman too, or only a horseman?” and o0 master of hounds 
in England better appreciated the distiaction. We must do the Druid 
the justice to dub hia a houndsman at once. He is evidently not one of 
those gentlemen who are quite satisfied to gallop aad jump, without 
any definite object save that of giving a bunter a certain of 
work ; but loves to see a fox fairly found, fairly burst, fairly hunted, 
fairly chased, aad lastly, fairly ran into by a level, well-ordered, well- 
looking pack of hounds. He has deep into the subject of blood, 
which, much as it may tell in men, horses, sheep, pigs, and cattle, is in 
no animul of such vital importance as in the hound. Not the inimita- 
ble Mr. Pafflagton in “ Soapy Sponge” has a “ warmer side to the Beau- 
fort Justice ;” and the number of names and pedigrees which he has in- 
the head of “ Scarlet” argue such an intimacy with his 
subject as nothing but a labour of love can produce. Each stallion- 
hound of notoriety bas his appropriate notice, and although Juvenal 
tells us that in horseflesh ‘ 
“ Venale pecas Coriths, posteritas et 
Hirpiai ai rara jago Victoria sedit,” 
in the kennel we may pretty safely pin our faith to the old maxims, that 
** like begets like,’ and “ what is bred in the bone will come out in the 
flesh.” The often-agitated question, as to the respective merits of dog- 
and-biteh packs, of big and little hounds, is too like the fable of the 
knights who fought about the gold and silver shield, to admit of a defi- 





that the full-blooded animal should still be the exception rather than nite settlement. For our own part, with all due deference to the great 
the rule in every stud that goes up to Tattersall’s. In all particulars and | authorities who have decided otherwise, we hold to the dogs for hanting 


at all 


out at the finish, is he not the 
coolness and activity, at small one patience aud dooility ; while | 
belong to that rational class who enjoy a quiet chat in a sheltered 
and a steady trot or a moderate canter ay bey turnpike road, 
the best-established lines of haud rather a whirl of tamal- 
excitement with a cropper at its conclusion, he is a quieter and 


i 


veh 


the longer we live the more we are convinced that “ pure clare’’ and 
thorough-bred horses are essential to the modero fox-hunter. A bottle of 
port and a Cleveland Bay will stop in three fields! 

But we must not linger over our beaux ideal of what a hunter ought to 
be, but rather trace back the noble animal to his earlier, and many will 
say his more legitimate profession of the turf. Three months must elapse 
beiore we can don the “ Scarlet” o: in the mean time “Silk” is 
“ your only wear ;’’ and the “ Draid” very ly places that article 
its concomitants immediately after Dick Christian’s Lectures, and 

lections of celebrated 
eration’’—noblesse obli 


ts 
to 
“ the Nestors of a sporting gen: oblige, and the 
that precedence to which his birth entitles him. The 
commences very appropriately with a poetical beadio, 
he is not forgotten to whom racing men are so much inde 
not to wear upon sweepstakes and handicaps the talents 
afterwards one of the first statesmen of bis day— 
{ No more shal! he at Doncaster 
ons ett oe 
8 , 
To the with Nat. 
But whilst England has a race-course Lord George Bentinck will not be 
forgotten. The “ Druid” then goes on to describe the glories of Kaaves- 
Sip cope prcenty seem cao, ond evemensten « bert names famous on 
turf which bas now closed over them for ever—the Prince of Wales, 
Peregrine Wentworth, Leahy Zevon, Cade in the “ all white,” Hatch- 
insoa, Sir Charles Turner, Bolton, Queensberry, Rockingham, Bedford, 
Grosvenor, Abingdon, Barrymore, and a thousand others, who were giaots 
in their day, and whose race is now rua for ever. His description re- 
minds us of a picture by Stubbs, and takes us back at once to the days 
of knee-breeches, jewelled snuff-boxes, powdered heads, heavy bets, and 
heavy evenings, in which bumper toasts were not su’ to pass un- 
pledged: an era when our aristocracy had superinduced on their own na- 
some of the vices, but more of the polish and refinement of 
school ; a differeat type, indeed, from the brusque, close- 
of modern France. As a specimen of what the reviewers 
term “ word-painting,” in that conventional slang with 
ish opinions ready-made for ready-money, take the fol- 
View of Noblemen’s and Gentlemea’s Trains of Running 
the Grooms and Horses in their Full Liveries,” was the po- 
1790, The Warren Hill is the scene of the afternoon’s 
little Newmarket just peeps forth ia the hollow, in the cen- 
restless panorama ; io 
ess sky, and stragale 
the foreground is the Prince, by the of the ar- 
looking buck, ia a sort of Don Cesar de 
p in his phon with four greys, and booking a 
vel Pave ae oe pears at bis side. His bro 
alighted, inting out to a 
are, West Awaited fashion, cutting down the Warren 
ascythe, in the 0 
left, the 
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direction of King Charles’ Cupola chair. On 
Countess of Barrymore, in the costume of 
“ Those days of 4 hood, 
Srive eesti! 
by the side of her eccentric liege lord (who was so 
io arms as his hand held the reins), and listens to 
James Fox, as le exults in the coming 
his Pat. Joho Dake of Bedford is also amid 
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ts he seems to us the most desirable animal. If we want to | 


away to the front at starting, is he not the fastest? If we would 
most lasting? At large fences he | gountry. Like horses, however, they should look less than they really 


| field the fastest of us have 





less insubordinate “ mount” than his baser-born stable companion. | 


buntsmen and anecdotes of famous, 


and killing foxes, the bitches for racing and killing Aorses ; and the size 
of our hounds, we opine, should depend much upon the nature of our 


are, even on the flags, until you put them between your knees. In the 
all seen them look smal! enough at the end of 
five-and-forty golden minutes over grass! 

Portraita-of Tom Rance, Tom Sebright, and poor Will Goodall, deck 
the latter half of the volume. The two former are men well stricken in 
years, bat still vigorous, and in the lusty health of manhood. The young- 
est of the three bas been taken first, and in his prime ; no more to see 
mellow autumn tinging the woods of princely Belvoir with its glowing 
hues ; no more to cheer the deep-toaed old favourite through the echo- 
ing glade, and mark the topetal proway emulating the mettle and sa- 
gacity of his sire ; no more to return the cordial greeting of assembled 
Sorc, and show them the shortest way to his cherished hounds over 

vale: keen, wary, dashing, and sagacious, patient on occasion, quick 
as lightning on necessity, the very ee of all a buntsman should be in 
oe. — honest worthy man in the station Providence had appointed 

im to fill. 

No more—no more! When the wished-for season comes again, there 
will be a blank at the woodland side, a wistful expectant look on the old 
hounds’ faces; for the soft November wind will stir the waving grass 
over Will Goodall’s grave. Requiescat in pace. Men do not hg 
ever. G. W. 
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ORATOR HENLEY. 
“To preach long, loud, and damnation,” sa) 
his name without adjective would be like 
rable,”’ or Hooker’s shorn of “ judicious’’—" is 
en after him again to save us!” 
An old 7 old —old in Selden’s time ; not new when 
"Spe on Boga to therefore, Others 


the learned 


Spurgeon to enlighten the word, 

use it now. have a square opposite my house. In itisa 
cbarch. Pervading that church a parsor—a high, very high, a lofty 
parson, in fact. He is a condiscipulus, a @ école, in a 
sehoolfellow of mine; a good man. But, not to be di tfal, I 
quote Topsy of him, and say that “he does make the wool fly.” He 
miserably bitten by popularity mania, and sn | be rushes. We have 
“ charch” morning, noon, evening. Our bell is incessantly ringing, 
and, in sbort, we have such a continual calling to prayers, that nobody 
comes. I beg pardon. Hogarth’s picture ofa “ Winter Morning,” and 
the bitter cold outside of my room, remiad me of some famous devotees. 
I, of course, see “ that ancient prude, whose withered features show she 
might be young some forty years ago, who with uokercbief’d bony neck 
defies the rade inclemency of wintry skies, and sails with | t head 
and mincing airs, duly at clink of bell to morning prayers. To thrift 








| with sli 


é far distance the Ely Minster 
manfully for pre-eminence with | and hides his bands to keep bis fiogers warn.” 


young 
er | to hear this young fellow, still be bas done more barm than 
lady a long-sheeted | « revival.” 


fully empty 


and parsimony much inclined, she yet allows herself that boy behind : 
heels and dewdrop at bis nose, the bending urchin shivers 
as he goes ; his predecessor’s coat advanced to wear, which future pages 
yet are doomed to shere. He bears her Bible tucked beneath bis arm, 
There you have Cowper 
done into prose—the most prosaic poet we have, by the way—who will 
bear me out in what I say. And I do say this, that although some six 
| young ladies, or so-called ladies, ran every morning and graces 
good by bis 
The rents have fallen in that square! The charch is dived. 
on Sundays. Half the people are dinned out of religion 
the continued bell, and of those who do go, I may say traly that 
found them less sharp at a bargain afterwards. 

Ob how careful should the recognised teachers of religion be! “ Not 
every man,” says Sir Thomas Browue with beautiful wisdom, “is a fit 
champion for the truth.” Too much of haste or zeal distracts and dis- 
gusts ; too much ease and coldness does not persuade ; too much assur- 
ance makes one doubt; and—I might on till morning and do no 
good. I oe Sey say that the position of a recognised teacher of reli- 

a 
the position of an un: 


8 One, as Many an arm chair parson will find to his 
cost ; and ised teacher, of an illegitimate 
preacher. is to me somewhat frighttul. y ag Ane full purses, bat 

would rather have the tub of Diogenes than their richest sacerdotal 

Yet what crowds there always are! A self-accusing, deeply- feeling, 
and not very deeply-thinking people—for ourselves, at taste Engl 
are accustomed to revivals in religion. It is one of the elements in the 
Saxon character, Then, when we are in fall tide of tance or what 
not, by Fay Mr. Reverendissimo Jack-l’-the-Box, Joba Ball, Joba 
Knox, fas Oster, Mr. Henry Sacheverell, dabbed a D.D., and Orator 
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Selden— 
’s destitute of “ vene- | jecti 
AY to be cried up. | r 


by found to be so 


Born at Melton Mowbray, of bunting and celebrity, 
he had entered at St. John’s College, Samoriige, bea poor ES - 
taken his degree, when bis brain was fired by the success of a red-hot 
Tory humbug of the other Alma Mater, Doctor Henry Sacheverell, who 
was just thea making the world riog with his ignorant High-Churchism 
and having his countenance “in brass,” as the witty old Duchess of 
borough said of his medals, givea about. Here was a thing 
was 


a 
parson, one of a despised race at that time, being prosecuted 
vernment and petted by the people. Here ous ths, bi wigged, bed a4 
martyr, during a recess in Parliament, being feasted throughout the 
land, made the pet of his own university, having a doctor’s degree 
upon him (he was so ignorant that he could not gain it otherwise), and 
having his insatiate maw filled with the best of food and wine, and hig 
elastic pocket and conscience with gold and praise. We can fancy that 
the future orator was excited somewhat at this. Sacheverell had the 
tears of peeresses—of the Duchess of Hamilton and the Countess of Yar. 
borough, to wit—wept for him, and had been defended by dukes and 
pensioned by ministers. John Henley determined to try for some of 
this sort of reward. He would “ make the best of both worlds’’ in his 
own peculiar way—he would. 
“ Have a shy, my little dears, or my noble sportsman,” cries the pro- 
tor of the “ Old Aunt Sally ;” “ have a shy if you lose your stick.” 
enley took up a stick for popalarity. He left Melton Mowbray, whither 
he returned after ordination at Cambridge, and where he acted ag 
curate upon fifty pounds a years, (adding something to his income by 
keeping a school), and came to London. There was some reason for 
this step. It is not peculiar to the church of England, but to every other 
mundane church, that wherever a living, a preferment, or @ salary falls 
in, there will the black gowns be gathered together A certain negro 
poet has been strack with this peculiarity, and hath flown to verse on 
the matter. It happened in this way: a missionary, a massa Walker, 
who in the early days of the society, not only preached, but sold rum, to 
his ebony congregation, heard of a preferment, and thereon abandonin, 
his cure—curables and incurables, as well—preached a melting fi 
sermon before he left them. He was called away, he said, by the spirit. 
The niggers were moved to tears by the sermon, but comforted by the 
epi : “ It’s where the spirit calls from four to eight (the number of 
dollars in the stipend), then massa Walker hear, and follows straight ; 
but when the spirit calls from eight to four (observe the difference gen- 
tlemen), no massa Walker hear, though spirit roar!” 

Mr. Henley’s call, in addition to his desire to be known, was the lec- 
tureship of St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, a place famous in our times 
as being the scene of the labours of a very earnest and good man, the 
Rev. tist Noel—a preacher, let us here say, in many respects a 
model. Henley’s enemies asserted—and at this distance we canot cer- 
tify nor deny—that he fled from Melton Mowbray to avoid the “ - 
dalous embarrassments of illicit love.” We preserve the euphuiitic 
method of conveying the accusation, giving to us by the curious editor 
of the * Loungers’ Magazine.” 

The future orator performed for a certain time clerical fanctions here, 
but he was ucsuccessful in his application. Some other candidate ob- 
tained the lectureship, and Henley was rejected for adhering too rigidly 
to the maxim which Demosthenes laid down as the first, second, and 
third necessities of an orator—‘ Action, Action, Action.’”’ The con; 
gation, in fact, informed him that they had no objection to his lan- 
guage or his doctrine, but “ that he threw himself about too much in lie 


enceforth he was stopped in his dreams of high church sedition a la 
Sacheverell. The disappointment was too much for him. He rushed 
into the room where the assembled judges were, and abused them 
roundly. “ Blockheads,” said he, “ who made you judges of how much 
action was necessary for a preacher of God’s word? Were you able to 
read, you sorry knaves, the greatest orator of antiquity would tell you,” 
&e., ;.and he referred to Demosthenes as above. “ But,” he con- 
tinued, “ I have done with you all. Provoco ad Populum, | appealgo the 
people. The public shall judge betweea us.” 
In that very same year he ee om ee He hired a kind 
lecture-room and chapel in the ’ Row, Newport Market, 
at 


Of course Mr. Whiston did not enter the room again ; of course other 

did. Whiston in due time became a Cambridge professor and 

led the chair of Sir Isaac Newton. Henley became rich and popular ; 
both probably were satisfied. 

The cause of Henley's great displeasure with Whiston is told by the 
veracious Joe Miller in an anecdote worth repeating. Whiston used to 
whisper, or rather matter aloud, critical remarks during the progress of 
the sermon or discourse. As Henley borrowed much, Whiston's remarks 
ran oa thus :—‘-That’s from South ; that’s from Bacon ; that idea came 
from Jeremy Taylor.” “I wish,’ said Henley, bending down in his dis- 
course to whisper to his friend, “ you would keep your to your- 
self, sir.” “ ’s his own /” continued the impertarbable , with- 
out changing countenance. 

In imitation of Sacheverell, Henley issued medals for admission to his 
oratory, with the sua for a device, and the motto “ Jnveniam viam aut 
faciam,” in allusion to his desertion of the church and bis setting up for 
himself. He lectured on a and on Sundays preached. He did 
all sorts of things in the pulpit. He made broad puns on the text, gave 
out a long ri e before he came to the subject, burst into laughter 
and then ly checked himself, and enlivened his sermons with sar- 
casm, eye eg buffoonery. In a short time these were 

ing, that he left bis old the butchers, and took 
modious oratory near the Catholic C Street, 
Lincola’s [on Fields, which be called, in contradistinction, the “ Little 
Here, having his pulpit gilt and bung with crimson, 

he earned for 


the epithet immortal by Pope “ The Gilt Tub,” and 
Sua Gah hoolou ‘euntie say aide’ cle feckpen a ee: 
always will do, to where they can be amused aud see a play, whilst they 
fancy they are devotional—followed him and filled his 1. 


Ia Newport Market, he had addressed himself to the butehers and 
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On Friday will be that of ‘ Dr. Faustus and Fortunatus and Conjuration.’ After | could do was to re-embark, and they came away with the loss of twenty 
men, saviog the Government the trouble of sending the magnificent re- 
These chimes were sad jangles—out of tane and harsh enough. Hen-| inforcements which were to join them when they . 

ite selected—like neo ome who feels 4 } — firmly on unt ground. os one Pace eres either 4 
heads he canvas of a tent, and then hits a big one—any promi- | Britain or France have mentioned this affair. It brought no glory wor 
———— recording to our arms ; but, on the other hand, French historians have 
not cared to mention that the soi! of France was violated, 


each the ‘Chimes of the Limes,’ Nos. 23 and 24.” 


ley’s plan was simple. 


person in the world and threw mud at him. He of course attacked 
poy not because that body deserved it, but because he was 
a demagogue. The ministry very foolishly embroiled themselves 
with the mud-throwing fellow, and summoned him before the Privy 
Council 





he suffered from rheumatism. When they laughed at bim, he joined 


Archbishop Herring b 
clergy), bs call ho enw uo barm in crashing « joke on a ved He 
when taxed with persistence in political abuse and religious tom-foolery, 
he answered— 

“ Bat, my lord, I must live !”” 

“T ape no kind of reason for that,” said Lord Chesterfield, “ but many 
against it.” 

“ That is a good thing,” said Henley, somewhat nettled ; “ but it has 
been said before.” 

He was, after a few days’ detention, cautioned and dismissed, and some 
time after commenced a political paper, called the “ Hyp-doctor,” mean- 
ing solely by that queer name, the curer of melancholy. For writing 
for the government in that periodical he received £100 per annum. 

We have indicated the orator’s method of attack, and to this we have 
but to add that he spared no one. The tallest head in the crowd he 
would throw mud at, and amongst others, he threw some ag the Cory- 
pheas of literature, Alexander Pope. That potentate replied in the | 
“ Danciad,” and there was much splashing io Fleet ditch on the occasion 
of Henley’s dip. The portrait by Pope Alexander is worth quoting, if 
only as a finished picture of a noisy preacher. By it, too, for ever pre- 
served 





In the clear amber of a living line,” 
the grub orator will live. ° 


“ Where each science —— modern type, 
Hist'ry her pot, divinity her pipe ; 
While prood p hilosophy repines to show 

! . . . . 

Imbrowned with native bronze, lo! Henley stands, 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. 
How fiuent nonsense trickles from his tongue ! 
How sweet the periods neither said nor sung ! 
Still break the benches, Henley, with co Foe 


Whilst Sherlock, Hare, and Gi preac’ vain. 
Ob! restorer of the good old stage, 

Preac! er at once, and zany of thy age ; 

Oh, worthy thou of Egypt’s wise abodes, 

A decent priest where monkeys where the gods ; 


But fate with butchers placed thy yee stall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, hack, and maa! ; 
And bade thee live to crown Britannia’s raise, 
In Toland’s, Tindal’s, and in Woolston’s days. 


The orator had frequently boasted that his fortune would crush all 
opposition, and it would seem that it did. No one, however great his 

nius, could now write dowa Mr. Spurgeon, presuming such an opera- 

on were desired. Opposition would but strengthen bim. He must de- 
cay in popularity from very natural causes, but to attempt to crush would 
only be to nourish. The audience of Henley, and of the modern Henley, 
did not, and do not, read attacks on their favourites. No review can 
reach them ; no satire can wouod them. Henley read Pope’s satire to 
his audience, just to abuse it and laugh at it ; and to show how great a 
man he must have been, that not only the ministry, but the greatest poet 
of the day, should attack him. He was just as extravagaot—draok just 
as much wine after it—and joked and banged the pulpit cushion with as 
much vigour as ever. His titles of sermons were as ic as ever. 
“On Datch Pickle Herrings ;” “Marder! Fire! Where! Where !” 
“ General Thumbissimo ;” “ Ali Corrupt, None Nonot One ;” “On 
the Birth-day of the First and Oldest Young Gentleman,” &c., &e. 

He made much money, furnished his house Lrpemiag ry f and printed 
some of his lucubrations in black letter. He was now then talk 
of the town ; and having won his own ignoble ends, died almost in har- 
ness, in 1756. 

In June, 1759, his library was sold by his executors, and occupied the 
evenings of four days. Immense JP -evcte of manuscript sermons were 
sold with his books, and the titles of them created much scornful laughter 
in the auction-room. 

In Bromley’s catalogue of engraved portraits, mention is made of four 
of Henley, two of which are inscribed, one by Worlidge, “ The Orator of 
Newport Market,” and another,“ A Rationalist,” without engraver's 
name. A rationalist, in any sense, be scarcely was. He called imself, 
after he bad separated from the Church, an independent minister. The 
trath is, Orator Henley was simply for himself ; and his life is only use- 
fel from one point, that it teaches fluent young clergymen how very 
easily a brazen eccentricity will gain a name and wide-spread reputation, | 
bat at the same time how very worthless to mea of heart and sense such 
must be. 





Se EE ican 


FRENCH INVASION. 

The French bave a jingling popular air called “ Mulbrook,” set to 
words which scarcely rise above the dignity ofa nursery rhyme. It em- 
bodies, in the lively, good-bumoured fashion in which our friends take 
everything, good and bad, the terror which once pervaded their country 
at the name of Marlborough. Those who are old enough to remember 
the words “ Nap” and “ ny” as bugaboos to frighten ill-disposed 
children with, can bave but a faint impression of the panic which epread 
before the footsteps of Qaeen Anne’s great favourite. This stern, calm, 
impenetrable man, who never knew defeat, and never showed conscious- 
ness of a difficulty save in the act of breaking triampbantly through it, 
appeared to be marching on from victory to victory inevitable as Fate 
towards the French frontier. As he approached close up after taking 
Douai and Bethune—possessions of France recently acquired—a last 
stake and a desperate one was to be cast by the great commandere Bouf- 
fiers and Villars in defending the frontier line of France proper ; and 
they did itso powerfully that the attempt to pass it was deemed such 
m that Marlborough’s great colleague Eugene went off to fight in 
Germany, not choosing to be involved in the same scrape with a leader 
who was trying a bootiess ea The result was the climax of a 
career which seemed endowed with more than mortal success ; for the 

wonderful line of defence was passed without the loss of one man, and 
the French Generals awakened to find their formidable antagonist in the 
rear of the line they had sworn to defend against all the world, quietly 

town after the sacred soil of France.” 


marched to Paris, had be not been tripped up by 
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Britain from opportunity and nothing to 


some other should be struck somewhere. An expedition conse- 
quently tet Ply month consisting, as Campbell tells us in as bis- 


rising to importance as the naval depot of the French East India 
Seupean ate a at that ime, singularly encagh to bare its | bave credit for the quality.— Manchester 
destin by our ten ee eee Cae qautniiitinene 
Ste Fas Be ae ea alee chord on ane dona o ELECTION PETITIONS. 
tye ong brought. the disporable | The following is a list of the petitions to be tried in the next session | from six to 
fre of ie dart t dpate the landing. When te bona were low- | of Parliament :— 
ered, however, their heads were turned the other way, and the soldiers 

across a narrow entrance of the bay to the opposite headland. | bell, and Col. W. L. 

The troops, when had rao 8 few miles, found that the; Carlisle.—J. P. Arthar and Jobn Grabam. 
enemy had landed and five thousand and bad no-| Barnstaple.—Sir W. A. Fraser, Sir W. A. Fraser 
lng oa bet to sn ied foam of | Orient, bes ott oe amie Aad ao 
bad no , ad teem Gooey, —R. or j} aod 


well entitled to ask, in the terms of a suggestive old Scottish story, 
‘ * Quba begood *’ We thought fit to rush in, in the bad company of the 
Lord Chesterfield was at that time Secretary of State ; and if he wished European despots, upon what seemed a country broken down by its own 
to be accused by Henley, his wish was gratified. That eccentric set him- follies and vices, and we found it a country with its ¢. 
self coolly down in the very presence of the council, and pleaded that | renewed by the throwing off of a wasting disease. e began the quar- 
rél by that wretched expedition under the Duke of York to the Nether- 
loudly and heartily. When accused of abusing the prelacy (this was at lands, when we besieged Dunkirk, and penetrated as far as we could into 
the time when the country, afraid of the Pretender, was in arms, and | the French territory. Then there was the affair of Toulon. No doubt 
even commenced arming and drilling the | there wasa party, and perbaps the stronger party, of its citizens who 
erring ; and | welcomed as there. It was the sort of welcome which the Jacobites 
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had established them- 


When we come to the wars of the Revolation our neighbours become 


outh and strength 


would have given to a French force, when Edinburgh was in their power 
in 1745. It was in driving ue out of this post that Napoleon first testified 
his military genius. When he had made the place too bot for us, we came 
away in orderly and almost triumphant fashion, not quite empty hand- 
ed either. The fleet which formed in prospect the maritime pride of 
the Repyblican Government lay there, not yet at the command of those 
who expected with it to rule the waves as they did the land, Sir Sid- 
ney Smith burned and blew up the greater part of the vessels under the 
infuriated eyes of the Republicans ; a few he carried home with him— 
nor, although these were professedly carried off to farther the interest of 
the Legitimate Bourbons, have we ever beard or had reason to suppose 
that they were restored with the restoration of the Bourbons. This act 
it was which made war to the knife betweeen us and France. Consider- 
ing what was seeo in the Bay of Toulon in that awful night, and who 
was present over all, seeing it and reflecting on it, can we wonder at the 
depth of animosity long fostered against the absolute rulers of the seas? 

ye come next to the threatened invasion from Boulogne. Threats are 
but words—and threatened men, as the proverb says, live long. A bom- 
bardment, however, is a reality. While Boulogve threatened Britain, 
Britain bombarded Boulogne. A landing in force was attempted after 
thejbombardment, and, though this failed, yet it was a veritable at 
tempt, which is sometbing rather more substantial than a threat. 

€ are now on the verge of that brilliant epoch when for a hostile foot 
to tread “ the sacred soil of France” was among the wildest of human 
euppositions ; when, on the other hand, it seemed written in the book of 
Fate that France was to march on step by step to the empire of the 
world. Patient, stubborn, unsubduable, this country still held out— 
paying as it were in long-suffering and patient indomitable endurance 
for the rashnesses and follies which had provoked the great contest. 
And when gradually the elements of success seemed dropping one by one 
from the Man of Destiny, while his enemies closed closer and closer 
round him, who were the first stran: to set foot on the sacred soil, 
even as he had done when the career of the great Louis was closing in a 
like darkness! Again it fell to the first British general of bis age, and 
it was done when Wellington’s Peninsular army passed the Bidassos. 
It is surely unnecessary to refer to the events of the next few months, or 
to remind people that in 1815 a British army was quartered in Paris. 
They were there of course to establish legitimacy and order—to act in 
every way for the good of France. Precisely so—yet we would not like 
to see a French force here transacting similar business, On the whole, 
if in the series of events we have skipped over there be some which may 
fairly justify an honest national pride, there are others which afford no 
matter of exultation either in the fairness of the intention or the effective- 
ness of its execution. And if we take both sides and compare them to- 
gether, both in what has been threatened and what has been done, it will 
be pretty clear that we are not entitled to bleat here as a flock of inno- 
cent sheep, threatened by a wolf whom we have never done anything to 
injure or offend.— Scotsman. 

——— 


IRISH-FRENCH MACMAHON. 

The present condition of Ireland as compared with that which most of 
us can remember presents abundant causes for congratulation, but one 
that is wwe and characteristically significant. To say that the 
sister island is ily loyal, prosperous, and contented is to u'ter a 
commonplace, bat there is something perhaps not so readily recognised, 
and yet very gratifying and instructive in the unquestioaable fact that 
such disaffection as remains has taken refuge in the most addled brains 
of the community. Next to the primary object of having all its subjects 
for its friends, a wise aod upright Government must surely desire that 


Chatham.—George Wilstead and George Pattison. 
Dover.—Sir William Rossel, Bart. 
Carlow.— H. Cary and T. H. Carroll and H. Cary, and T. H. Carroll. 
Dundalk.—Patrick Dowdall and Matthew M. Graham. 
Ciare.—Nicholas Butler and John B. Macnamara. 
Lyme Regis.—J. G. S, M. Moore and G. N. Shore. 
Peterborough.—W. Vergette and others, T, Scoley and H. Freeman. 
meres) Ee J LA Bayley, J. W. Fair, L. Kelly, and T. Gill. 
Yorwich.—J. Fletcber and others, J. G. Johnson, and R. Kerrison 
P, Back, and G. C. Stevens. ; he 
Select committees have reported on the following : 
Ashbbarton.—Mr. Astell seated. 
~~ oenaggibrament Bernard and Smith seated ; Mr. Wentworth un- 
sated, 
ent met Edwards seated ; Mr. Walters unseated. 

Bary.—Mr. Peel seated. 
Cheltenbam.—Colonel Berkeley seated. 

Dartmouth.—Mr. Schenley ted ; void eleeti 
Gloucester.—Mr. Price and Mr. Monk unseated ; void election. 
Huddersfield.—Mr. E. A, Leatbam seated. 
Kingston-upon-Hull,—Mr. Hoare ted ; void el 

North Leicestershire.—Lord J. Manners and Mr. Hartopp seated. 
Limerick City.—Major Gavin seated, 

Maidstone.—Mr, Buxton and Mr. Lee seated. 

Norwich.—Lord Bary and Mr. Schneider unseated ; void election. 
Preston.—Mr. Grenfell seated. 

Wakefield.— Mr. W. H. Leatham unseated ; void election. 

The following are the petitions which have been withdrawn : 
Athlone.—William Wallace. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed.—Thomas Bogue and others. 

Bodmin.— William Batten and John Barnicot. 
Bridgewater.—Henry Clement-Heard-and Reuben Bond. 
Frome.—Donald Nicoll. 

West Kent.—C, W. Martin and J. Whatman. 
Kidderminster.—Joho Ayres and others.. 
Kingston-upon-Hull.--W. Jones and R. Mitchell. 
Merionethshire.—Owen Richards and Hugh Richard Pugh. 
Pontefract.—Hugh Calling Eardley Childers. 

Sandwich.—John Ralph and Henry Langley. 

New Windsor.—W. H. Banks and H. Thompson. 

Great Yarmouth.—Joha Clowes and Henry Danby Palmer. 
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“ BOTTLING” A VOTER. 

Zachariah Hardman, Joseph Booth, and Phineas Murphy, were charged 
with baving, at Elton, near Bury, on the 29th of April last, made use of 
violence and force, and practised intimidation upon James Constantine, 
in order to induce or compel him to vote or to refrain from voting; and 
also with having by abduction, duress, and fraudulent device interfered 
with the free exercise of the franchise of the said James Constantine, 
whereby the prisoners had committed the offence of undue influence, 





+ 





Wheeler and Mr. C. H. Hopwood were counsel for the prosecution, in- 
structed by Mr. Crossland, of Bury ; Mr. Overend, Q.C., Mr. Higgia, and 
Mr. Fernley, instructed by Mr. Watson, of Bury, and Mr. Bremaer, of 
at: berg for the ae. “4 

t appeared that, at the last election, party spirit ran very high at 
Bary. Mr. Robert N. Phillips, in the Liberal interest, who had fe be 
election of 1857 triumphed over the Hon. Frederick Peel, was opposed 
by the latter gentleman, whose friends were de\ermined to make every 


effort to secure his return. Ultimately Mr. Phillips retired from the 
field, and subsequently Mr. Barnes, formerly M.P. Bolton, came out 
to contest the election, in the Liberal interest, with the Hon. F. Peel. 
On the 29th April, the day of nomination, the tor, James Con- 


stantine, a stonemason, an elderly man, and a voter, went to a public- 
house called the New Inn, ou the Elton side of Bury bridge, and which 
was one of the head. quarters for the “ Peelites.” 
The prosecutor, a sober man, was kuown to be a “ Barnesite ;” and 
though the hour was seven o’clock in the morning when he went. into the 
blic-house, there were several of the Peelite “‘ watchers” there, inclad- 
ae eee Oe. era they insisted that he should 
. e — oe Ning —— bs stated in evidence that he came 
‘om home t sovereigns in his pocket, and 2d in copper; and, 
after drinking a glass and a half of some liquor, he began not to like his 
company, was for leaving, when several of them followed him, fet 
bold of him by the feet, legs, arms, and shoulders, and “ doubled” 
up in all directions, until he was nearly or: A cab had been sent 








all its opponents should be fools of the first water. 

To what was called the Phoenix conspiracy the other ay ee found 
that the ignorance and vanity of the poor creatures banded 
themselves togetber to dismember the British Empire sank them and 
their undertaking into such an abysmal bathos of coatempt that it was 
impossible to think of seriously punishing them, and the session of jus- 
tice was broken up, in the midst of laughter. An incident showing that 
the intellectual calibre of these hamble and harmless ninnies is shared 
by their social superiors of the same political inclination is the notable 

ject on foot for presenting a testimonial sword to one of Louis Napo- 
eon's marshals who boasts a Milesian patronymic. 

What the gallant Macmabon will think of this extraordinary compli- 
nient paid him on the sole ground that his stors two bondred years 
ago liked Ireland so well that they quitted it for a foreiga country aad the 
service of a foreign prince, we cau only guess from conceiving a parallel 
case with the parts reversed. Suppose a body of patriotic Hollanders to 











for in the meantime, of which the er was the driver, and 
he identified Hardman, h, hei as amongst those who 
tambl m into the car by main force, He cried out murder, but Hard- 
man put bis band over his mouth. Hardman in the car with him, 
and, as the prosecutor stated, beld him at the bottom of the cab by press- 
ing ov him with hisknee. Booth and Murphy got on the “ dicky,” and 
drove him away. He stated that he felt Hardman’s hand {a his ae and 
he seized hold of it, saying, “ Neaw, Zac, what art dooen?” Hardman 
called him to leave loose, and struck him on the face, breaking his nose 
ona Rosthing outa tooth. He cried all the way, but he was stifled and 

t down. 

hey drove, said the prosecutor, by a private Jane, through the Bolt- 
holt print-works, but did not stop there, and they arrived at the Tipping 
Arms, Astley Bridge, kept by a Mr. Grimshaw. He bad become m 
exhausted from his struggling, and bis face was covered with blood, and 
so was his shirt front. At the nipping Arms he was out of the 





pitch upon some Englishman of distinction to whom they were attracted 
tolely by the accident of his bearing a name indicative of Dateh extrac- 
tion, aud to come over here for the purpose of proming- him a token 
of their affectionate appreciation of the circumstance that bis progenitor 
five times removed turned his back upon canauz, canards, canaille a bun- 


Holland than about the Garden of Eden, would accept the offering with 
uneasy amazement, and, if it hap d, as in this inst 





cf his visitors. 


one who is, or bas been, or may conceivably become, an enemy of Eng- 
during the threatening dispute about the bou 


O'Regan. Could uot this process 


equally satisfactory results? Commissioner Yeb, for 


shown as clearly as nine Irishmen out of tea whom one meets to be de- 
ecended from Brian Boroihme. Should this suggestion fail, there is an- 
stantly accepted. One of the sharpest thorns ia the side of 

—in every respect an eligible pet for the Irish national party. 


What is more natural to suppose than that a remote ancestor of the 
capital of Tipperary with a ir Sndre's boa. Ad, on boll of Margit out 


jah of Bithoor may have emigrated from the 
ilelagh and a bundle, and be! 
nagh Sahib afver the town of his 


dant? Unfortunately there is no reason to doubt that the arch 

still alive, and we would venture to propose that a deputation of Irish 
patriots, headed by a priest, should wait upon bim in the 

gle and present him with a testimonial i 
torture, to be used on any English f 
fall withio bis reach. It is a pity that so much sanguinary 





Dempster and T. 
County.—D. Hume and John F. Cassidy. 


dred and seventy years ago to follow William the Deliverer. The dis-| of Then Hardman, be stated, got two 
tinguished gentleman, probably koowing and caring rather lees about | pjaced under his bead and the other over bis face, and amo- 


land, may be carried considerably further than It bas been with the ex- | for certai rposes. He Gung it out of 
ercise ofa little ingenuity. We remember that the late Mr. O'Connell, chiedion at d a ike thes ’ pel a aad a 
ndary question in 1842, | also cried out murder, and the landlady and landlord came. The land- 


claimed for old Ireland the bonour of providing the bone of contention | jady helped bi with his shoes, was let found him- 
on the ground of its obvious ere ta connection with the family of self eens = = 


reasoning be made to yield other 


other so obviously reasonable that it needs only ene be. ia- 
many years past has been Nana, or, as he was at first called, Nena, Sahib, | contended that Booth was an innocent 


called, on bis arrival in the East, Ne- | Mr, Sadren’s house. And, on 
ith a slight alteration, to oy bhoett ea as bee St Driuan | wensimely s biced cobman, w 

name, with a tal on. mp on t Instant, and uently who 
be done, In the eutamn of 1746 it was accided tat esition coun | douiinion in India, through the achievements of bie Mlustrioas'descta-| pio "The verdich of. the Jury, after loog deliberation, was Guilty, 
the arch fiend is | against Hardman and B 


Napaulese jan- 
@ the shape of an instrument of 
women or children who again 


a ee ee Government, the Grand Trank hav: 
Weymouth and Melcombe Regis.—J. Slade and others, R. J. R. Camp- to steal ridge, treaty fet wide, np tn tank on 





cab by Hardman and, be believ Joseph Booth ; and a woman who 
witnessed this exclaimed, “‘ Eh, whatever’sto do?” They told her they 
had picked him Pees in the road jowing [knocking] face to 

ground. He replied they were liars. His nose was then, he said, as 
as two, and his clothes as bloody as could be. They him 

back room on the third story of the public honse, and pulled his shoes 
pillows, one of which they 


Sze 


bered him as near as possible without taking life, Hittean Gdn 


to be a weapom | ing, “ On which side Y” The tor replied, “T’ 
of defence, would take care to Keep it near his hand during the cere- for’ Barnes, if you oe ose = loife.’” ie pg gh 
mony of presentation, with areasonable misgiving in regard to the sanity | wanted 


made excuse that he 
to go to the yard, but he could not escape. It was between ten and 
eleven when they arrived at the public-house, which was about eight or 


¢bim a bucket 
w to attract the 
great crash. He 


This truly Irish practice of finding out an Irish, extraction for every- | gine miles from Bury, and one and a half from Bolton, 


A little before six o’clock in the evening they 
the people outside the house. 


without money, but the landlady gave bim 


bours accompanied him to the Bolton way-station, so that 


the 
be | he got to B late that night, bat dreadfully bruieed. 
a very suitable person to have the posthumous honour of Irish citizen- Notwithstanding, Me ee conte next day to record bis vote fe 
ship conferred upon him, if, as there is no reason to doubt, he can be corroborated 


Several witnesses the ay 2 apeao dll ay eae io general, 

but there were maoy discrepancies as to his constantly shouting and try- 

ing to escape.—For the defence it was argued that this peed ye yA a 

for pr: nome canny ar os 9 8 iene.n, Daner’ =. 
gland stan aod to catch o r doing. was 

pote, fo what be believed 

to be only a spree, and that he went no than Bolholt Priat-worke, 

to Mr. James Sudrea, about two miles from , where, it 





THE GREAT EASTERN. 
The preparations making at Portland for the reception of the great 











to 
Eogland should be unap ated by the party who are so desirous to ship are described thas by the Advertiser of that city :— 





made punishable by the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, 1854. Dr. 
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tators, who can here look down u the steamer’s decks at high water, 
embracing at the same time a pasion view of our barboar aad a part 
of the 300 isies of Casco Bay. An admission fee to the steamer will be 
charged by her owners, and the bridge will be so constructed as to allow 
one fight of stairs from it to be used by those entering her, and another 
by those leaving. 

That the Great Eastern will make her first voyage to Portland, is now 
almost beyond a doubt. The Toronto Globe reminds some of our New 
York contemporaries who are, not unnaturally, anxious that this city 
should have the honour of the great sbip’s first visit, “ that certain sbare- 
holders of the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada subscribed the money to 
complete the vessel, on the understanding that the first voyage was to 
be made to Portland ;” and that “ Sir — is too shrewd a man 

secure the prize for which he contended.’ 

"Hovertbaless, } a pleasure of soon seeing the Great Eastern in these wa- 
ters is not to be despaired of. She will sail on the 15th jost., and it 
does not seem improbable that she ee make @ trip .=- —S 

if measures were taken to convince her owne 
they could do'eo with safety and profit.—The N. Y. Tribune thinks “ she 
y could not come by way of Sandy Hook, but she might reach 
through Long Island Sound to Morris Island, in Westchester Coun- 
ty, without the slightest oy. Morris Island is connected with the 
City of New York down to the City Hall, by the Harlem Railway—dis- 
tance about ten miles, which can be ey my, in twenty minutes. 
From Montauk Point, on the eastern end of Long Island, or from Block 
Island channel, there is not, at any one point, less than six fathoms—or 
thirty-six feet—of water. At Morris’s dock, there is at low tide seventy 
feet. An ample barbanr is there formed by the Brothers’ Islands and 
Hussar Point. Should her owners bring her to this port, they might 
safely calculate upon panting © b thousand dollars in the course 

of « few weeks, by throwing her open to visitors at 25 cents each. 


Sa _comeeeel 
THE SEIZURE OF SAN JUAN. 
The Philadelpbia publishes the following letter from Col. P. K. 
Habbs, a settler on the of San Juan. It is explanatory of the rea- 
sons which impelled the American: residents to invoke the aid of Gen. 


Harney : 
, San Juan Island, Port Townsend P. O., W. T., } 
Sunday, August 7, 1859. 

Editors wy at wl The session of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, at Port Townsend, required on the part of my clients an ab- 
sence from San Juan at the moment of the leaving of the Ex for Go- 
vernment, by which you will have been advertised of the stirring events 
this is! two weeks before this reaches you. As my two sons are on 
the island, and myself mostly at Port Townsend, I have not mixed person- 
in these matters at San Juan, further than now and then a word of 
vice. I think I uamed in every letter written for the Press the neg- 
of our Government in not eating peciesios to settlers from incur- 

of Indians of British territory—the butchery, aot unfrequently, of 
isolated settler on the land, and wholesale piracies on the water ; 
we bave no adequate force to -—— invasion, but by concentration 
volunteers, at immense sacrifice of crops and means of sustenance. 
buteberies around the islands, and especially San Juan, had driven 
all hope of settling in safety, notwi jog the impression that 
udson Bay Company used their moral control to prevent any re- 
incursion of these creatures, borrible in look as in deed. 
San Juan Island is concerned, we had no ion from death 
in the moral aid and strong arm of the Hudson Bay 
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one of our settlers had been annoyed by a certain 
ing to the Cees station. The boar mak- 
potato patch, which the afi id settler deeming 
stomach, took issue with the boar as to the right of 

; finally shot the boar, and immediately went to the chief factor 
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r. " occasion, tha' 
five or ten dollars, the price of young ones in the country, bat 
to the Hudson Bay y” required an addition of $90, 

asked, not in the “{usual gentlemanly manner” of the agent 


afternoon, a British armed steamer landed Mr. Dallas, who is 
son-in-law to Mr. Douglass, gee poe of the Company, with 
and a third chief trader, who, with Mr. 

Griffin “ aforeeaid,” proceeded somewhat in state to the cabin of the man 
; and by the way (en passant) ever after this, “ the man 
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the man that shot the boar,” ‘‘ Tue man that snor the 

by the servants and the Company as the moat ex- 
man that ever dared the Hudson Bay Company. 
y,”’ Mr. Dallas told “the man that shot the boar,” 


Se be stepped into bis log cabia fortification and commanded 
( a at certain )) the aforesaid dignitaries to “ crack their 
r “chort w postponed, in order, as Mr. Dallas 
shot the boar,” to bave it done by certain 
of ber Britannic Majesty, ander the control, 
, bidding, order, and subject to all the whims of the very whimsical 
of the Hudson Bay Company. Whereupon the gentlemanly 
itaries aforesaid retired from the field of action. 

have named before that an “insult” to the Hudson Bay Company 
was no joke to the sdtlers of San Juao. They depended upon them and 
Bot upon our Government for protection from Northern Indians, They 
(the settlers) became informed through the servants of the Company, that 
semi-official instructions that “ if the Bostons get into trouble with In 
dians you must keep away,” had been given by the Company or their 
it to their servants. I hope that this may never be confirmed ; I 
think it impossible that such instructions bed been given. It is not in Mr. 
Griffin’s nature (unbiddeo) to thus excite an Indian foray. Some two 
dead bodies of Americans murdered by the Indians floated on the island, 
others are missing. Petition by the few settlers for military aid had 
previously thought about, but the emall force here seemed to for- 
bid the hope—bat it now became imparatively yee in the fear at 
least, that the Hudson Bay Company would not afford them protection, 
bat rather encourage the Indians to drive them off the island, “ they 
Were interfering with the Hudson Bay Company's rights,” aod Mr. 
Griffin certainly did say, or I am badly informed that he “ regretted that 
he had ever itted an American officer to come on the - 3 

“— he aforesaid gentleman, could bave prevented it. 

settlers 


reser y for military aid to Geo. Harney, who seems te 

poke pm pa of this country’s necessity for more and more 
forces. The General promptly placed Capt. Pickett 

bis officers, and a company of 80 men, oa the Island of San Juan. 
thie was esteemed by the aforesaid Hudson Bay Company as an io- 
equal to that committed by “the man that pony Ae boar,” 

and they, the aforesaid Company, directed her Britannic Majesty’s forces 
here ervicoke an being a Vice-Admiral, to command) to capture and 
to first Capt. Pickett and bis company, and then, “ the 

shot the boar.” Picke:t respectfully declined to receive 
to ‘o. 1, which you have 


you. 

ve you a statement of the facts as they occurred, 
le country here became excited by the threat 

Bay pees. No one intelligent man believed the Bri- 

= Government capable, if truly advised, of committing the follies that 


tant they bagia tobeliove tees they (the Hedste Day Osepeaytecea 
e ( ) owned it. 
Hed the ition landed their marines, &c., 1,200 te a ng is bo 
doubt that —. Pickett, his worthy officers and 80 men, would every one 
ied just there, alongside of “some’’ of the enemy. Of the 60 
settlers, every man was prepared to lie down there, bether this 
would bave moved our “ Atlantic brethren,” or whether we should (the 
few lett in these parts) have been carried to Victoria with “the man 
that shot the boar,” isan even question—bat I haven’t found anybody 
ar) lar oh P. K. 
— ritish have just established a Custom House on the Island 
—the first teizure makes ‘a row,’ or plainer, a fight. Several os 
or corte, wharves building, &c.; the prettiest 
ao 
Cowprrion ov rue Artantic Tececrarn Casie.—Mr. F. ©. Webb, 
CAE, © geotlomen of considerable experience ia the testing of 
cables, has published a description of the present state of the Atlantic 


Mr. Webb is of opinion that a serious faalt exists about 263 statute miles 
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from Valencia, measured along the cable, and that the cable between that 
spot and the Irish shore is comparatively perfect. No tests from Valencia 
can now decide whetber the cable is mechanically severed. si en 
to detect the receptivn of the most intense currents from the o te 
shore have long since proved fruitless. Still, from the various circum- 
stances attendant on the decline of the insulation, there is every reason 
to believe that the continuity both of the cable and the conductor is per- 
fect. Whether any other taults exist beyond the one alluded to it is im- 
possible to ascertain by tests from Valencia. The fact that the sigoals 
received at Valencia were always better than those received at New- 
foundland ves, undoubtedly, that the worst insulation has always 
been near Valencia ; and therefore it seems probable that if the fault 
which exists on that coast, and which, very likeiy, forms the prioci 
cause of leakage, could be removed, the insulation would be so far im- 
proved as to render the cable again available for signalling, provided 
the fault which is said (by those who have tested from Newfoundland) to 
exist in Trinity Bay was also repaired. 








Tue Corurer-Fo.io Saaxesreare.—The Duke of Devonshire, who 
owns this notorious volume, has removed it from the British Museum 
to the custody of his solicitor for safe keeping. It is proposed to appoint 
a committee of men of letters and paleographists to decide the question 
of the age of the manuscript readings which have been the occasion of 
so much controversy. 





Jamaica.—Altbough the negro riots were suppressed with tolerable 
ease, the orderly population of the island seem to be not altogether with- 
out apprebension of their renewal. Letters from the island, dated the 
15th ult., state that reinforcements of troops bave been asked for from 
the Home Government. It is pleasing to learn that the fine pew steamer 
of the West India Mail Packet Company, the Paramata, which went 
ashore not long since off the island, will be eventually saved. 
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N°. OPEN FOR THE SEASON, HAVING BEEN RE MODELLED, RE-PAINTED, 
and every seat newly covered. The Comedy Stock Company in the country. 
Tom Taylor's sew play, “* HOUSE AND HUME,” every night. 





IVORYTYPES. 
HE MOST RECENT AND BEAUTIFUL FORM OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT- 
ure. Durable, perfect in likeness, soft and delicate as a Rape on ivory in 
most pleasing in effect. Specimens now ready at the Ivorytype Gallery, 681 Broadway. 
©. J. FOX, Junr , Artist. 





He will find occasion for the display of all his diplomatic skill in the 
arrangement of the affair of the Duchies, which—that of 

having according to the last advices, been definitively settled by the 
plenipotentiaries at Zurich with the consent of Sardinia—is to be treated 
of directly between the courts of Paris and Vienna. He is less pleasantly 
occupied about these days than our good Queen who is making her an- 
nual visit to Scotland, having gone to Edinburgh (or declared her inten- 
tion of so doing) by a night train at the uniform rate of 40 miles an hour! 





Slow Poison. 

There was once a trial for murder, which an eminent jadge, who took 
an active part in it, said would ever be known as the Great Oyer of 
Poisoning. It was the trial of the Earl and Countess of Somerset, for 
the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbary, in the Tower. At this great trial 
the King of Eogland (James I.) appeared in the double capacity of chief 
informer and amicus curie, he having sent in certain instructions for pro- 
cedure in the case, which were lauded as marvels of sagacity and wis- 
dom. Among the judges sat Lord Chief Justice Coke, and the proeecat- 
ing Attorney was no less a person than the author of the Novum Organum, 
the future Lord High Chancellor, Sir Francis Bacon. Both these emi- 
nent men distinguished themselves in the conduct of this case, in the 
course of which it appeared that the victim of the fear of the Earl and 
the hatred of the Countess, was carried off by means of poison adminis- 
tered to him during a considerable period, in the guise of food aad of me} 
dicine, by persons who had constant and confidential access to his person. 
Bacon, im his masterly opening of the case, expressed an Eoglishman’s 
aversion for the manner of the murder, remarking that “ impoisonment”’ 
was not a crime characteristic of our blood and our race, but “ an Italian 
comfit ;’ having, manifestly, in mind the crimes of the Borgias, the 
Medici, and the Sforzi. 

The tales told of the manner in which these royal and noble murder- 


colour, | ers managed to put their enemies and their inconvenient friends out of 


the way,—by poisons administered drop by drop, day after day, so as to 





Drep.—Recently at St. Marys, Canada Webt, Dr. James Coueman, aged 58 
am Dr. Coleman was son to the Vicar of IL , dshire, 7 

d, and emigrated to Canada in 1832. He leaves a wife and 6 children to 
mourn his loss. 
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Europe Quiet. 

If the apothegm be true, tbat those nations are happy whose ancals are 
dall, there is at present an interval of pure beatitade in the history of Eu- 
rope. There is positively no political news in regard to the more important 
powers ; and as to the others, only the question of central Italy to be 
settled at the Conference of Zurich which seems to be as placid as the 
waters of the lake, but is, perhaps, as liable to be disturbed by a sudden 
storm. The Italians, it is true, are doing their best to take their 
own affairs into their own hands, and this may make trouble between 
France and Austria, or, more likely, between the inbabitants of the Du- 


ld chies themselves and the Imperial self-constituted arbiters of their destiny. 


The citizens of Tuscany and Modena, to whose apparent wishes we referred 
last week, now positively refuse to receive back again on any terms their 
Hapsburg-Lorraine rulers, and have attached themselves, and as far as it 
is in their power to do so, their countries to the Kingdom of Piedmont: 
At Parma, a like disposition has been strongly manifested, but there the 
will of the people does not appear to be so unanimous. The Duchess of 
Parma is not of the blood of the ruling house of Austria ; and her Italian 
sympathies and benevolent disposition have made her the most warmly 
regarded, not to say beloved, of all the petty sovereigns of the peninsula. 
Hence it fs that when Fariai presented himself at Parma to assume the 
dictatorship which bad been conferred upon him, be found a part of the 
army arrayed against him, and the fortrees held in the name of the Duch- 
esa. . 

The question now brought before Victor Emmanuel is a serious one. 
For if to his provinces of Piedmont and Lombardy, Modena, Tuscany, 
aod Parma are to be added, he rises high in the second rank of European 
sovereigns. And although Austria and France may seek to disregard 
the expressed will of the people of the Duchies, this they cannot do 
merely of their own will if the Italians have the spirit to offer resistance. 
It is eaid indeed that the Duchess of Parma received from Zarich en- 
couragement in her efforts to regain her throne. Bat it must be remem- 
bered that two sides of Parma’s triangular borders touch, the one upoa 
Piedmont, the other upon Lombardy, and that the third is the dividing 
line between it and Modena, in such a geographical position, and with 
& population the large majority of which are in favour of an annexation to 
Piedmont, if the transfer of Lombardy holds and the will of the Modenese 
be carried out, the annexation of Parma seems inevitable. That the inha- 
bitants of the Duchies would not be allowed to struggle alone against 
Austrian or French forces, if an attempt should be made to break up 
the new constitutional Italian Kingdom which seems to be forming 
around that of Piedmont by a natural process of agglomeration, is more 
than probable. Even in Russia there is a party with the Emperor at its 
head which favours Italian independence ; and in England the feeling is 
so strong in favour of allowing the Italians to work out the problem 
of their own national regeneration which they have now under- 
taken with an unaccustomed display of sense and spirit, as well as of 
unanimity, that in case of need moral if not material support would 
surely be sent to them across the channel from the white cliffs of “ la per- 
fide Albion.” Louis Napoleon is said to have declared that the union of 
the Duchies to the Kingdom of Piedmoat—Lombardy, could not be per- 
mitted. Bat if the people of the Duchies stand firm and insist upon the 
anion, as it appears likely they will, how is it to be prevented ? What will 
Victor Emmanuel do! Stand boldly by the cause of independent Italy to 
which he has pledged himself? He seems to be the man to do it, 
if it could be done without certainty of self destruction, and loss to 
Italy of all that she has gained. And should he do it, shall we see the 
French Emperor turn upon his late ally and, joining forces with bis late 
enemy, bring back Austrian rulers to Italy, leading them through Ita- 
lian blood? What a sight for eyes of the nineteenth century! And yet 
either thie, or else independence for all Northern Italy, or—sad alterna- 
tive to contemplate—such an abandonment of their own cause by the 
Italians as will deprive them of mach of that claim to our respect and 
sympathy which their recent conduct bas given them. 

The French Emperor’s amnesty was wisely declared, and has brought 
happiness to many a home which before was desolate. There seems to 
be no reason why a general amnesty should not be taken advantage of 
by political convicts who on principle woald not accept a pardon. Bat 
the refusal of Louis Blanc and Changarnier to avail themselves of the 
amnesty cannot surprise those who koow anything of the high tone of 
these men ; and Victor Hugo’s brie? note, closing with the declaration that 
when Liberty returns to France, he will return with her, has ere this 
been read with admiring sympathy by millions. But this will 
give Louis Napoleon little real concern, and do nothing to de- 





prive him of the effect produced by his seemiag clemency and confidence. 





P the appearance and effect of wasting illness, by poisons con- 
veyed in the perfume of gloves and even mingled with the natural odour 
of flowers, and other modes calculated to excite no suspicion and to leave 
no trace,—these tales had come to be regarded as entirely unfounded, 
or, at least, grossly exaggerated. Till within the last few years, it was 
generally disbelieved that poison could be made so subtle and so-slow 
in its operations. But it seems as if we of the present day were about to 
see the stories of the aristocratic toxicology of past centuries confirmed, 
and even made common-place, by the deeds of modern cupidity and trea- 
chery and the revelations of modern science. But in our modern trage- 
dies of poisoning, we do not bave 

dod sheanrehn to bated toe enuitnn seen {" . 
we have broken down politicians, wanton girls, horse jockeys, and disre- 
putable doctors for our dramatis persone. The case of Dr. Smethurst, who 
has just beer found guilty in London of the murder of Miss Bankes, is 
one of several, having common features, which have recently occurred 
in Europe and this couatry, and which must excite with general detesta- 
tion and horror, some alarm. Smetharst, if he is really guilty, availed him. 
self of no inconsiderable medical and chemical knowledge, and of the most 
confidential and intimate relations with Miss Bankes, who lived with him 
as his wife, to administer to her arsenic in such minute doses and under sach 
circumstances as to produce the appearance of natural disease. And he 
did so, if he be guilty, with such success that even now, when he is con- 
demned and under sentence of death, and although his character and his 
condact are such that his situation awakens no sympathy on any hand, 
physicians and chemists of high professional reputation and personal cha- 
racter are protesting publicly against the verdict, and pronouncing the 
evidence on which he was condemned altogether insufficient. The poi- 
son, if poison there were, although it did its appointed work, left no 
traces upon the body which could be confidently detected by the most 
delicate tests of modern analytic chemistry. And how delicate these 
are, and upon how slight evidence they are trusted, appears notably in 
this trial, in which it is alleged by experts, that the analyst has inferred 
the administration of poieon from the presence of arsenic, which was due 
to the copper gaaze which he himself had used when applying his teste! 
It is also affirmed that all the symptoms noticed in Miss Bankes daring her 
last illness, were not only consistent with, but peculiarly characteristic 
of, a disease incident to her constitational condition. The conviction of 
the prisoner seems to have been chiefly due to the opinion of two phy- 
sicians, whom he himself called in, that Miss Bankes’ face had the ex- 
pression of a person poisoned by arsenic, and to a consideration of the 
motive which he had to procure her death—the pcesession of her 
fortune. 

A case like this is terrible: terrible not only in itself, bat for the 
wide spread euspicion which it must excite. The surmise has been al- 
ready uttered, that there are many cases of slow poisoning which are not 
watched Ly eyes so curious and well trained, thoagh perhaps mistaken, 
as those which noted the symptoms in Miss Bankes. It is fearfully 
hinted that undertakers might point out many instances in which their 
functions bave been performed for bodies whose death they are convinced 
was not the result of natural causes ; and the actuaries and physicians of 
life insurance offices are confidently spoken of as the possessors of infor- 
mation on this subject, which from motives of pradence they have not 
hitherto revealed, even fur the protection of the property of their share- 
holders against the persons whose cupidity has led them to the murder 
by slow poison of those through whose death a life insurance policy made 
them the gainer. These suspicions, terrible as they are are not unreasona- 
ble. For not long ago a case came to light in England in which a father 
anda mother mercilessly killed two or three of their own children for the 
sake of this kind of benefit. True, these people were of the lowest and most 
degraded class, and their proceedings were coarse and brutal to the last 
degree ; but they were human, and the motives which actuated them 
are not excladed by cuéture and refinement from the breasts of their su- 
periors ; only there is more delicacy and secrecy in their outward work- 
ing. And if poison can be administered with such deadly daintiness 
that the victim has no reason to suspect that the food which he takes to 
support life bears certain death along with it, and the medicine to which 
he looks as his protection against disease, is charged with # subtle 
power that is sapping the very foundations of his existence, while science 
herself is baffled in her efforts to detect the very agents which she has 
put into the poisoner’s hand, to what countless practises upon human 
life may we not expect cupidity and hope of impunity to lead! what 
distrust, worse almost than deadly hatred, may be awakened on the part 
of those persons by whose decease others will be gainers ! 

There is something pecaliarly dreadfal in the apprebension of poison ; 
there is a blackness beyond that of a mere maurderer’s guilt in its ad- 
ministration. For it does its work upon unsuspecting men, and its use 
is accompanied by such abominable treachery, that open slaughter ap- 
pears a mild type of murderous guilt in comparison. And welldid Ba- 
con say on the trial to which we first aliuded that “ many times the poi- 
son is prepared for one and is taken by another, so that men die other 
men’s deaths ; and therefore if a man shall say to himself, ‘ Here is great 
talk of impoisoaing, but Iam sure I am safe, for I have no enemies, 
neither have I any thing a man should long for ;’ why that is all one,— 
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he may sit next him at the table that is meant to be impoisoned, and 

pledge him of his cup.” Bacon cited a case in the time of Heary VIII. 

in which, where the purpose was to poison one man, there was poison 

put into the yeast with which a pottage was to be made, and with that 

pottage sixteen persons were poisoned. This brings to mind the 

charges made with regard to the sickness at the National Hotel at 

Washington three years ago, which in the belief of many per- 

sons not prejudiced, were justified by the symptoms and the circumstan- 
ces, and were not satisfactorily met and set aside. It is dreadful, indeed, 

to think that if the suspicions in regard to that case were well founded, 
the poieoner failed of his purpose only because he was not patient enough ; 
and that if he could and would have been slower in his operations, 
he also would have been surer. If punishment does really deter from 
crime, and if the prospect of extraordinary suffering in case of detec- 
tion would be likely to impose any restraint upon poisoners, sarely there 
would be justification for the revival of some of the frightful punishments 
of past ages in cases of conviction of murder by slow poison. For this 
crime, more than any other, is radically at war with@he bappiness of the 
boman race ; as by doing away with the confidence which is the bond of 
social and even family intercourse, it tends to the dissolution of human 
society. If we may blow mutinous Sepoys from the mouths of cannon, 
what may we, what should we, not do with the man who does not rebel, 
and defy, and attack, but who makes his very seeming allegiance the 
means of his murderous purposes ? 

It was probably from some such feeling as this that the judge and jury 

in the case of Smetburst have brought upon themselves a more general 
condemnation than we remember to have noticed as following any simi- 
lar trial in England. It is openly charged, and with great show of rea- 
son, that Chief Baron Pollock, “in many respects a most jenti 
and humane judge,” in this case appeared not as counsel for the pri- 
soner, or even as the holder of an even balance between the Crown and 
the prisoner ; and it is undeniable that the jury was ready, without leav- 
ing their to convict him upon technical evidence which they could 
not have well understood, and as to the weight of which the most skilled 
experts in England are at issue.—Where is it then to end? Is there to 
be a panic of poisoning? And if there should be, with judges and juries 
of the temper of those who decided Smethurst’s fate, what protection 
would be found in innocence? The supposition is extreme, but yet not 
without support in the facts of the present case and others like it, and in 
the history of the popular mind in past timer, and even its a nnals in the 
present generation. 





The North Western Trouble. 

It is impossible to believe tbat any serious consequences of even a tem 
porary nature can attend upon the recent occupation of San Juan by 
General Harney ; bat it may be as well to consider the subject which 
that event has brought into some prominence before the public. In 1846, as 
our readers will remember, the boundary line between the British Posses- 
sions on this continent and the United States’ territory wassettled, and the 
forty-ninth parallel of latitude was agreed upon as the dividing line. 
Bat on running the line, it was feund to divide Vancouver’s Island which 
had always been held by the British Government, und without dispute. 
The United States then conceded that the boundary line, after leaving 
the main land, should pass through the middle of “the channel’ to 
the South of Vancouver's Island. But it appears that there are 
two channels, either of which might have been designated as 
the channel :—the one, Rosario straits, the nearest to the 
main land and usually spoken of in the vicinity of Van- 
couver’s as the channel; the other, known as the Canal de 
Havo, which directly washes the southern shores of Vancouver's. If 
the former be the channel meant by the treaty, certain small islands, of 
more or less consequence, lying between Vancouver's and the main jand, 
come under the British flag ; if the former, they become a part of the 
territory of the United States. Under the circumstances, as, on the one 
side, the object of the concession was only to leave undisturbed and un- 
questioned the British possession of Vancouver's Island, and on the 
other, the surrounding islands may have been regarded as mere appen- 
dages to Vancouver’s, and have been occupied as that was and for as 
long a time, and as the words, “the channel,” may reasonably have 
been assamed to be used in its ordinary application at the place to 
which they refer—it is fairly a question whether or no the dividing line 
should ran through the middle of the Canal de Havo or the Straits of 
Rosario. This question is under consideration between the two govern- 
ments, and without a doubt will be equitably and quickly settled. 


Of these small islands San Juan is the largest. Bat it is said to be at 
best only a low-lying patch of ground almost worthless, save for its im- 
portance in commanding the entrance to the channel. Be this as it may, 
San Juan has been settled or occupied chiefly by a few citizens of the 
United States, and these persons have been included by the authorities 
of Washington Territory within the taxation limits of that district. Be- 
ing thus practically under the civil jurisdiction of the United States, it 
has now passed into their military occupation by this act of General 
Harney’s. What is the cause of his very unexpected, and apparently 
unprecedented step does not clearly appear. It is alleged that the im- 
mediate protection of their government was applied for by the citizens of 
the United States upon the island against “ abuses ;” but what is the na- 
ture of these abuses, and at whose hands they have been suffered has not 
transpired. On its face, the occupation is a violation of good faith 
by the commander of the forces of the United States, and has, not unna- 
tarally, provoked harsh condemnation on the part of those who speak 
upon impulse, and without second thought. But it may safely be as- 
sumed as more than probable that there is some good reason for this pre- 
sence of United States troops at San Juan. It is a wild country there: 
about as far beyond the verge of civilization as one can go now-a-days ; 
and what from lawless white men, and red men who never knew law, 
there may be such necessity for the protection of the nearest armed force 
as would be felt and acknowledged by British as well as American citi- 
sens. Should this prove the case, General Harney may merit the 
thanks of all parties for the promptness of his movement. But 
should it prove a precipitate and unfair attempt to secure the 
“nine points” with regard to a piece of territory, the title to which is 
now the subject of negotiation, there will be some diplomatic trouble, 
and this vexed question of the North Western Boundary, about which 
we hoped that we had heard the last forever, will be again a bone of 
Contention, and a subject out of whieh politicians in this couatry can 
make political capita). We shall not bear again the ery “ fifty-four forty, 
or fight,” but we may bear in the murmurs which announce the presi- 
dential election cf 1860, “San Juan or death.” That event passed, the 
question will probably be allowed to rest, where it virtually will bave 
been at the time—in the hands of the Commissioners appointed by both 
governments. For as to more serious trouble upon such a matter, that is 
out of the question. , 

Since the above was written a letter bas appeared from Col. (of course, 
Col.) P. H. Hubbs, an American resident of San Jaan, in which he gives 
® whimsical account of the causes which led the settlers to request Gen. 
Harney to seod a military force to the island. Although the occasion of 
the application appears to bave been of unneighbourly 


give on another pege, that our surmise as to the real cause of the step 
taken by the commander of the U. S. forces was well founded. 

A “ Steed” for Marshal MacMahon. 
The Irishman who asked if being born in a stable made him a horse, 
was plainly enough a type of at least a large class of his countrymen. 
We observe “a movement” here on the part of certain enthusiastic Irish- 
men to present Marshal MacMahon with a steed, or a charger, vulgarly 
called a horse with trappings, and that the animal and his decorations 
are to be as fine as any that the French Emperor himself owns, if not 
finer. The reasons for making this present are that the Marshal has the 
syllable Mac as the first of his pat-ronymic, and that he bebaved gal- 
lantly in the late Italian campaign. This is ridiculous ; and it will re- 
quire all the Marshal’s French politeness, and the memory that he is the 
gainer of a valuable addition to his stud, to enable Lim to receive the com- 
mittee of presentation (for of course there’s to be a committee) with a 
grave face. There have been similar spontaneous movements among the 
Irish residents of Glasgow and the citizens of Dublia, showing that the feel- 
ing from which this presentation mania springs, is characteristic of theSons 
of Erin, But surely there ought to be among them men,of common sense 
enough to see that Marshal MacMahon is no more an Irishman than 
General O'Donnel of Spain. We wonder that there was not a Hibernian 
meeting called to present the great Chess player with another set of men, 
and bore him with another speech, on the ground that bis name is rightly, 
uot Paul Morpby, but Pat Murphy. 

Cricket. 

The day d for the tof the match between the crack 
Cricketers of England and America, is Tuesday the 27th inst. The names ‘of 
the Eleven English players we have already given. The Twenty-two “ Ameri- 
cans” have, we believe, been selected, but their names are not yet made public. 
The St. George's Club of this city are using great efforts to make the match 
an agreeable one, not only to players, but to the public. The new ground of 
nearly eight acres, at Hoboken, has been thoroughly prepared and fenced, and 
admission thereto, on the day of the contest, will be had by tickets previously 
obtainable for a small fee. There will be tents and other accommodations for 
visitors. 








yRustc. 


We are approaching the end of our silent season as regards music. Hardly a 
note has been heard for months of that quality which merits public notice, but 
now we are about entering upon a brief enjoyment of the ministrations of 
Madame Cortesi, Madame Coleen, and Madame Gassier, who with Madame 
Strakosch, Brignoli, Gassier, and Amodio are the leading singers of the com- 
pany which is to perform at the Academy of Music next Monday, under the 
direction of Max Maretzek. This is really an attractive company. Cortesi 
and Colsen, although not prima donnas of the first rank, are little if at all in- 
ferior to any who are now upon the boards in Europe.—Alboni is not singing, 
and Grisi is now to be spoken of in the past tense. Mr. Maretzek will have a 
short and we believe a brilliant season ; and then he yields place to Mr. 
Strakosch, who has united his forces with Mr. Ullman, and who is to bring out 
Meyerbeer’s and Verdi's new operas in grand style. 

This evening a favourite of New York, who has been absent from us for a 
few years—Madame Anna Bishop—is to be heard again. She appears at the 
Palace Garden and will doubtless be greeted by not a few of the very numerous 
admirers she made on her former visit. Madame Bishop pleases, no less by the 
charms of her person and the fascination of her manner, than by her vocal 
skill, and she is still the brilliant woman that she was when she left us, 


A very interesting musical work has just been published in London entitled 


back to the time of the Norman Conquest, and his first 
cimen is the “ Roland,” said to have been the war song of 
the Norman champion, at the battle of it 
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pediment why the thing and the title should not be at once and forever joined 
together in typographical wedlock. 

And if anybody wishes a perpetual illustration of the justice of these obser- 
vations let him go to Mias Laura Keene’s theatre and listen to the exposition 
of Mr. Tom Teylor’s ** Nine Points of the Law,” as there set-forth. The cha- 
racters and the plot of this sparkling little piece belong thoroughly to the do- 
main of comedy and do not so much trench on the province of farce. Even 
Mr. Rollingstone, a fanciful sketch of a being who gathers no moss by dint of 
trundling himself al] around the earth from China to Peru, is not an exception. 
Mr. Rollingstone is loud in costume, wearing a striped pink shirt, a light blue 
sack coat, and a crimson cravat, but there are bagmen in Britain who fairly 
match Mr. Rollingstone in this. Nay, was it not but the other day that we 
read in the English papers of the Honourable Frede:ick Lygon, no bagman at 
all but a member of Parliament and the son of a peer, with bis mauve-coloured 
{nexpressibles, his yellow waistcoat, his cherry-coloured stockings and his 
rose-coloured choker, sitting a marvel and a patent of kaleidoscopic 
splendour, on the benches among her Majesty's faithful Commons? Mr. 
Rollingst is veh t, practical, sly, hiess, impudent, but in all 
these particulars he only mirrors the large class of reckless adventurers whom 
the great modern deluge of gold and the latest upheavals of social order the 
world over have called into being. He is in no sense a caricature ; and the only 
approach to such an effect in the representation is due to the slight misconcep- 
tion ia this respect of Mr. Vincent, who performs the part. Mr. Vincent, how- 
ever, let me hasten to say, can hardly be specially blamed for a fault common 
to almost all the actors of his class among us. His own personal qualities too, 
are so decidedly above the average comic capacity of the stage, that I make no 
doubt he will be easily able to tone down and eventually to eliminate his mis- 
taken tendencies towards over-acting a parody. He has great flexibility of 
voiee and of feature, mobility and vivacity of gesture, and a quick apprehension 
of stage effects, which ought te carry him far onward in his career. 

Vividly contrasted with the character of Rollingstone is that of Joseph Iron- 
side, who is as much a social fixture, as Rollingstone is of a volatile accident. 
Tronsiie typifies the solid prosperous Englishman of the middle class. The cha- 
racter is well drawn in the dashing chiaroscuro style which Mr. Tom Taylor has 
learned of the French ; and it is particularly well acted by Mr. Mark Smith, 
apon whose talents as a represenatative of the strictly paternal and impressive 
class of roles appropriate to the higher walks of comedy I have frequently dwelt. 
Mr. Mark Smith is an important accession to Miss Keene's company, seriously 
weakened as that company has been by the tapping processes applied to it by Mr. 
Stuart and Mr. Wallack. The parts of Rollingstone and Ironside, are the sub- 
stance of the play of “ Nine Points of the Law ;” the minor male characters 








t and relief which the author bas failed to supply. 
Miss aptly yy as to leave it 
hew nor very . * Nine Points of u w” is ten points of the past week. 
Nothing but the production of this piece has to call ter eueotal men- 
tion in these columns, unless [ except the brilliant opening of the new Bowery 
Theatre amid a tempest of mingied tears, tragedy, pea-nuts and prologues. 
Next week we are to be ushered into Mr. Stuart's “ Winter Garden,” by 
A ee nay petpet Gotnans fied theatre, I 
feel sure that a delightful surprise awaits all my readers. house, as a 
house, threatens to prove incomparably the most commodious, beautiful and 
Union. HAMILTON. 
Se 
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HFaratts Aud Hancies. 


A good likeness in plaster of the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon is exhibited in the 
window of Mesere. Sheldon & Co. of this éity. The Hon. Mr. 
Rose, a member of the Canadian government, took advantage of the op- 
portunity offered by a recent visit to England, to be examined before 
the P. Committee on the Ocean Steam Postal Service, with 
@ view to show the injustice done to Canada by the Imperial 
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terial prosperity.. A oew plan of navigatio 

been employed successfully in Bagland. The engine dri 
slack chain, which traverses over and under the = lengthwiee, 
along the in the water under the boat, Its 

of the forms a fulcrum, without causing any agitation of 
and thus the banks are not in any way distarbed. 

turn to the stage, notwithstanding the loss of his arm, is not 
Amputation was effected below the elbow, and it is said th 
knowa surgical instrument maker of Paris, bas promised to make 
artificial hand and wrist capable of nearly all the natural movements, —— 
Mr. Ross, trom Selkirk Settlement, states that a Canadian Company, 
now organized at Toreato, will, during the coming year, place « line of 
steamers on Lake Winnipeg and the chewan, and extend the line 
of communication as near as possible to the Rocky Mountains. It 
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“ Daring the long iversal 
cultivation, as well as in universal esteem. Not only was it a qualifi- 
cation tor ladies and gentlemen, but even the city of London advertised the ma- 
sical abilities of boys educated in Bridewell and Christ's Hospital, as a mode of 
recommending them as servants, apprentices, or husbandmen. In Delovey’s 


were sufficient to manpage ence pe my 
our day. cece bee om circle, to 
part-song ora rigal was deemed as 
gentleman as it — yyy. 


to know whit were the tunes to which the snatches of song, scattered 

his plays, were sung now we find all, ornearly all of them ; and we find, more- 
over, tuat most of them are interesting and expressi In “ As You Like it,” 
“ The Winter's Tale,” “ Twelfth Night,” “The Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
and other plays, there are charming little lyrics wnich we are now able to join 
to the very melocies for which Shaksp himself wrote them. 











—— 


wrama. 

Up to this time Mr. Tom Taylor’s monopoly of the dramatic supply of New 
York for the present season has been complete. Miss Laura Keene evidently 
is not of the opinion of the worthy Jack-tars who believe that every bullet has 
its billet, and therefore that two cannon-balls need never be expected to pass 
through the same spot. She made so successful a hit last year with “ Our 
American Cousin,” that she bas resolved to work the same mine so long asa sin- 
gle glancing vein appears. As | last week mentioned, she opened her gates to the 
coming winter with a two-act comedy by Mr. Taylor, which was fairly received ; 
and she has this week followed up the “‘ House and the Home” with one pf those 
sparkling little comediettas of which our clever English writers have produced so 
many only to see them ruthlessly appropriated by the piratical French. I observe 
by the way that objections are taken to this title of comediettas, as if it were 
merely an outlandish and affected synonyme for the honest old English word of 
“ farce ;” but nothing could be more unreasonable. A farce is a well-recog- 
nized fact on the English stage, but the phrase itself is intensely French and 
foreign ; just as foreign and more French than comedietta. Your proper farce 
is an acted caricature, the fun of which consists in its exaggeration of the actual 
absurdities or follies of life, and not at all in the fidelity with which it re- 
produces them. “ Box and Cox” for instance is farce fitly so called ; for while 
a Boz or a Coz is just as imaginary 4 creature as the circumstances in which 
these worthies appear are insanely impossible, the types of character hit off in 
the whimsical imbroglio, really exist, and may be daily met with. 

The comedietta, on the contrary, is not a caricature bat a sketch from life. 
The exaggerations of a comedietta are not characteristic but incidental ; and 
they do not eflect the general fidelity of the picture of social ways and manners 
given in the play. In short, a comedietta is simply a little comedy, which is 





misunderstanding 
about « pig and a potato-patch, it will be seen by the letter which we 


- | Ceptain Murray, of the Grenadier Guards. 


isr d in Paris that the State is ebout to bring an action against 
& private individual for tbe restitution of Cardinal Richelieu’s head, 
which was cut off when the mob broke into the chapel of Sorbonne, at 
the time of the great revolution, and has hitherto been kept as an heir- 
loom in the family of a deputy, into whose bands it feil —__—_—the 
early publication of Mr. Baucroft's eighth volume, which will inclade the 
period from the Battle of Bunker Hill to the signing of the Declaration 
of I lence, is d Lady Agnes Graham, eldest 
daughter of the Dake and Duchess of Montrose, is soon to be married to 
The Messrs. Hoe of 
this city bave manufactured and shipped one of their six cylinder 
for the Sidney Herald of Australia. Providence Journal sly} 
remarks, that the Philadelphia gentleman wko told Mr. Cobden tha 
“ though largely concerned in politics for the last tweaty years, he had 
never known of a vote being bought or evld,’’ could not have lived 
very near the Navy Yard——-——It is to establish a “ Colo- 
nial” Club in as a rendezvous for British North Americans and 
colonists generally. Iu reference to a ramour that the beir to the 
throne was about pe te a visit to Canada this year, a contem says 
the Levi or Great Eastern, the Prince of halen 
—The pablic fountain movement is refined 

















wished | upon by the Berliners. They bave put up elegant little structures of 
throagh | wood, twelve feet by eight, painted white, and more or less gilded. Be- 


hiod a narrow counter, adorued with water plants, two maidens serve to 
many customers of sodawater at the charge of a balfpenny. 
Ino reference to the extraordinary shape of certain skulls found at 

the excavation at Wroxeter, a writer in the Atheneum attributes such shapes 
to the preseure of the incumbent earth after burial. The d 
ings against Tyler, in the case made familiar to our readers by the frequent 
sekneesn twit te Re ee, en a ee y watched by 
couneel on behalf of the British au ties. The Bustou Traveller 
remarks, that the duties of the French Justice of the Peace oblige him to 
arbitrate between litigants, and that it would * a for rape Rand 
English inferior judges to adopt this practice. It is adopted in g- 
liste County Coarte’ Oc ove side parties arrange their differences be- 
fore an arbitrator, generally by mutual concessions. The late 
James Smith, one of the autbors of “ Rejected Addresses,” being asked 
whom George Robins, the celebrated auctioneer, had married, replied : 
“ Why, Lot's wife, to be sure.”———The “ properties” of Vauxhall 
were sold the other day at very sorry prices. Among them was a deal 
painted table, with turned legs, one of the original tables made for the 
gardens in 1757, which the auctioneer said was more than 100 years old, 
and would last a 100 more, for this, a Goth of a dealer offered half-a- 
crown, bat at length it rose to 9s., and was knocked down at that*—_—_ 
Chloride of lime, or bleaching powder wrapped in calico and stuffed 
into rat holes, or thrown loose by spoonfais ato the house drain, is said 
by correspondent of the Gardener's Monthly, to drive away those disa- 
greeable vermin, and to keep them away if renewed once or twice a 
An attempt to enclose Ham Heath has again been 
before Parliament. Dr. rton, the clergyman who 
proposed the Great Exhibition Prize Essay, offers two prizes of fifty 
pounds each for essays “ On the immense importance of a close union 
of England and France, both for their mph qyarw and a an 

peace and happiness of the world: suggestions on 

ee ¥ There is ia New Zealand 


adapted for makio . When 
rf Sanderland 
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precisely the import of the name, and I can therefore see no just cause or im- 
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to be commissioners for the united port of Sunderland.— 
The Collins steamers are being refitted for the Panama Re anaes vee 

, with bage upper works from stem to stern, containiag two tiers 
Neer ain very important Act of Parliament was passed last 
session, 22 or 23 Vic. cap. 37, by which butter and deals, the produce of 
Canada, may be imported via Portland, at the same rate of duty as if 
imported direct from Canada. This alteration will give a great impetus 
to the traffic on the Grand Trunk Railway, and keep the steam saw mills 
going. Ships will also be able to obtain deal freights from Portland, as 
well as Canadian flour, grain, and provisions ————Misprints will pre- 
sent themselves occasionally in other eolumns than those of the newspa- 
pers. Ao evangelical clergyman, who, as the advocate of rational 
amusements, that “ men should work and play too,” after the ser- 
mon was printed by desire found the sentence read “ men should work 
and play loo.”” The author of a religious novel, who wrote ‘‘ drunken- 
ness is folly,” was horror-struck to read “ drunkenness is jolly.” 
In White’s* Northumberland and the Border” a new way is related of 
turning « gull into good food. “ All you’ve got to do,” says the relator, 
“ js to pull off the feathers, wrap the bird in a cloth, and bury it under- 
ground for twenty-four hours. All the fishy taste goes away, and it 
comes out beautifal.””.——An advertisement in the London papers in- 
vites all persons haviag any specimens or plans of submarine cables 
calculated for laying’across the Atlantic to send them to the Secretary 
of the Atlantic Telegraph Company, together with any description they 

desire to append to them, as soon as possible, for the parpose of ex- 
euleation, testing gnd experiment.————The London Polytechnic 
seems not to have been abandoned as was recently threatened. The in- 
stitution is as attractive and useful as ever. We have frequently 
reported progress as to the t sab-Alpine tannel under Mont Cenis. 
It now turns out that a much shorter perforation can afford railroad pas- 
#age under the Simplon ; indeed, it is estimated, according to the Paris 
correspondence of the London Globe, that two years’ work can accom- 
plish it. There is a movement for the erection of public seats for 
‘weary wayfarers in the British Metropolis, the “ stone forest of houses,”’ 
as the German writer Heine calls it. —Mr. Longworth, the grape 
cultivator of Ohio, thinks there is a certainty of a large crop of grapes ; 
probably as large a yield as for the last three years. One reliable vint- 
ner, who, a few years since, made 1,000 lons from an acre, expects 




















yield to 
occupation. 


parts of the settlement. 
one ever wants to go. 

still. 
poor when it might be rich, powerless when it might be a very important 
colony, disunited when union would speedily give it a new life and vi- 
It is true that the statements made by Mr. Cozzens are made by 
an American anxious to glorify a Republic and to depreciate the results 
of what he calls the paternal government of England. 
that he was only there in summer, and he could scarcely picture to him 


gour. 


ments, and the final triumph of a mercifal policy, show how wide is the 
barrier which separates us in 
P' d the feelings of English colonists, aud probably of a large 
portion of the home public. 
meaning laudation of progress which is too popular here and in America, 
but there are some points of advance which are indisputable and are of 
the bighest value, and we may count as one of these the impossibility of 
= like the treatment of Acadia recurring at the present day. 
he colony of Nova Scotia 
circumstances of its past history. 
of a number of detached settlements, entirely cat off from one another. 
One village is Acadian, and consists of a colony of poor, humble, simple, 
shy Norman peasants who have no other wish than to live and die unno- 
ticed. Another village is 


such matters from thoee who a century ago 


We never wish to chime in with the un- 


bas never recovered from the unfavourable 
Its great peculiarity is that it consists 





from the States. A third villa, 
who chatter their frightfal Gaelic to each other, and cannot comprehend 
the tongues of “ articulate speaking men.” 
of Lowland Scotch, a people for whom Mr. Cozzens entertains a lively 
hatred, which was partially justified by the hard bargains they attempted 
to drive with him, and the shameless way in which they set up conscien- 
tious scruples, and at the same time intimated that these scruples would 
Every community seems isolated either by. race or by 

{ there is a settlement of fishermen, they never go a yard 
on land beyond their own borders. There is no union for common public 
advantages—no interchange of ideas—no intermarriages—no passing 
from one settlement to another. The Acadians, for example, come long 
distances into Halifax tosell their produce; but they come and go 80 
early that by breakfast-time every Acadian has disappeared, Aad it is 
a hard matter even for a traveller to get from point to point in many 
There are no means of goicg to places where n0 
The consequence is that Nova Scotiais at a stand 


Its magnificent lakes, 


posed of free negroes, who have run away 
is tenanted exclusively by Highlanders, 


Further on is a settlement 


harbours, and fisheries are wasted. It is 


It is also true 


this fall to make 1,200 gallons. 
















wheeled” vessels are proposed. 





Darnley and the execution of M 
acourately printed after the original text. 


mission of the Town 
‘23rd inst. 
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he formation of a company to 
run a line of steamers from Philadelphia to Europe isin progress. “ Four- 
The Galway Steamship Company 
has contracted for four new side-wheel steamers, nearly 
Persia, and they are now building on the Clyde. 

has just left the press of MM. Firmin Didot, Paris. It consists of letters 
from 4 Queen of Scots to Bothwell, and documents regarding the 
marder »—letters and documents 
he book forms a sequel to 
the collection of Prince Labanoff, and is edited by M. A. Teulet. 
A monument to the late Fergus O’Connor (consisting of a colossal statue) 
bas arrived in Nottingham, and is to be placed in the Arboretum, by per- 
ncil. The inauguration is to take place on the 
Mr. Donald McKay, the well known Nova Scotian, baild 
er of celebrated American clippers, bas gone to 


tion, it is ramoured by certain Boston pa of 
sailing models to the French Naval watboriiies 


large as the 
sotenting work 








land with the inten- 
ing some of bis fast 
Spring, a| burton, one 





self truly all the torpifying influences of the long winter of Nova Scotia. 
But still the main facts are, we should suppose, indisputable ; and a 
country which a little union and energy would bless with abundant 
wealth is kept back by intestine jealousies and unenterprising indolence. 
The people of Nova Scotia are intensely loyal. They pride themselves 
excessively upon their devotion to the Queen, and even appear to thank 
H aven that they are free from the low, vulgar energy of Republicans. 
We confess we do not set any great store by this kiad of cae. We 
know at home what it is worth. We know the sort of people who are 
ready to sit idle all day and drink to the British Constitution. This 
pamive sort of languid seatimentalism is not at all the loyalty which Eng- 
and wishes for in her dependencies. It is one that must necessarily tade 
away in proportion as the Queen’s subjects do justice to themselves. 
We want a more reasoning and reasonable affection, and we find that, in 
the best Nova Scotians, such a feeling takes the place of the sleepy 
Crown-worship prevailing, or said to prevail, in the colony. Mr. Hali- 

of most eminent of Nova Scotians, has now a seat in the 
Eoglish Parliament, and the speech he made last session on the military 





of the Rev. Dr. Spring of this city, has visited father Chiniqay’s 
. Colony in [ilinois, and finds the colonists stand much in need of assistance 
wherewith to face the rigours of the coming winter.—— 
A substitute for the mulberry, which does not stand the frosts of an 
American winter, is being successtully cultivated in this state. It is 
called, says the N. Y. Post, Downing’s Mulberry. The Colonial 
ment of Jamaica is about to appoint an Agent in Canada, under 








the immigration act of 7848, to encourage the immigration of coloured | of calculation 


labourers to that island. There are in Canada 40,000 coloured persons, 
the great majority being male adults. Many of them have become pos- 

of erable property.———-—The passenger traffic between 
St. John N. B., and Boston, has largely increased of late. The New 
Brunswickers should endeavour as ly as possible, to connect 
themselves with Canada and the United States by continuing their rail- 


row an induction, 


in it. Mr. 


ova Scotia to any 


protection of Eagland was certainly not characterised by any romaatic 
submissiveness to the mother country. 
strong lover of monarchy, and a despiser of bis Yankee neighbours. As 
men come to use their faculties, to develo 
country, and to accumulate wealth, they c! 
loyalty. They have a loyalty which is strong, but which has something 

Cozzens seems to think there is some indissola- 
ble connexion between loyalty and indolence. He argues from too nar- 
He should look from Nova Scotia to the other 
colonies of the English Crown. We do not feel sure how far the inhos- 
tality of the winter may make it impossible for Englishmen to tura 


And yet he is well kaown as a 


the natural resources of a 
ge the character of their 


account. But, if the climate permits, the 














to their southera border and joining the 
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with bows of ribbon. 
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is reported in London 


Ff 


eleven perso 








gratification to the Liberians. 
water throughout Maine. 
distance 


The 
Journal relates that a new fancy which has seized upon Parisian 
the crusade against bonnets, no other coiffure, is 
of square form thrown over the bair, wh 





easure excursion, nine were drowned by the 
upeetting of the boat.—————Plans for the monument to the Signers of 
Declaration of Independence, to be erected in Philadelphia are asked 

for from the artists and Architects in the United States. For the best a 
prize of $300 will be given and for the second $200.—-——The Quail, 
Pp ted to the Republic of Liberia by the British Gov- 

> 

Se tena Renate, Riga. Lptetipiarenamecg a duriog the campaign of 1848 and 1849, inclading the affair of Ramoug- 
In Portland water bas been brought from a 
sold in the streeta.—-_——-The American trotting horses 


great 
settlement will some day attract English capital and English energy. The 
desire for wealth, fostered by the infusion of capital, is the only agency 
that is likely to bind together the different settlements of Nova Scotia ; 
cised under a monarchy as well as under a republic. 
—_a—— 


Obituary. 


0 Cou. Sreer.—The death of Brigadier James Steel, C.B., is announced. 


r The services of Col. Steel, are thas briefly recapitulated ia the Hast India 

Di : He served against the Garrows in 1810, when he was wounded. 
He served in the Light Infantry battalion in Java in 1811; in the 2d 
battalion 21st Native Infantry in Oude in 1817 ; in the Ist Light Infantry 
battalioa in Arracan in 1824 and 1825. He was present at the siege and 
storm of Bhartpore in 1826, when he received the India medal. Colonel 
Steel commanded the Second Fasileers with the army of the Panjab 


gur on the 22d of November, He was present at the passage of the Che- 
nab, and in the actions of Chillianwalla and Goojerat, also in the subse- 


a| and there is not the slightest reason why this agency should not be exer- Wis qanune-er 


, is used than 
ich is full dressed and 
Mr. Thomas Carlyle is in Scot- 

Sir Bulwer Lytton’s health is restored. Mr. Ruskin is at Basle, 

papers, bas written certain lectures with 

tention of delivering them on this side of the Atlantio.————St. 

N. B., on oe record a melancholy accident in the harbour. 
ns bent on a pl 


* Jack Rossiter,” “Mountain Boy” and “ Dreadnought,”’ have been beaten 
in a race near Liverpool, by an English borae named “ Dan.” Mr, Ten 
Broeck’s horse “ Umpire’? has won two more races at Stockton, and is 
the favourite for the next Derby ——-——-A report that the Prince of 
Wales was about to visit Canada, has been qualified into the fact that 
some gentlemen usually in attendance on the Prince, have just arrived 
in the Colony. Probably this is a forerunner of an intended royal visit 
in the ensuing Spring. 


ee 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Apropos of Mr. Cozzen’s entertaining volume, Acadia, the London Sa- 
turday Review, thus discourses, giving its remarks rather the character of 


sets forth as the characteristic trait of Acadia. 


Nova Scotia has a curious present, and has had a curious past. It 
shared as hergely as any part of the American Coatinent in the rain and 
horrors w were wrought in the conflict of the European races with 
each other, and in their great task of improving the red man off the face 
of the earth. The French were the original settlers, and thea the Eng- 
naan te Re eslony shenant masiers backwards and forwards un- 

Louisburgh, the key of Nova Scotia, for King 
George. If the English ever let them alone, they quarrelled among 
themselves : and one of the most stirring episodes of Nowa Scotian his- 
ps ay envy the story of a French lady who defended the possessions 
of the attack of a French commander, Bat the 
aut On of this history is the borrible and atrocious war which the Pa- 
of New England waged the French settlers in the name of 
religion, As Mr. Cozzens kindly expresses ii—“ The wrath of the Pil- 
pagent upon the unfortunate Acadians as though they had 
@ aation of Sepoye.” The great raid under Colonel Church was 
made in the time of Queen Anne. The Acadians were a small settlement 
ta, about twenty thousand in number, and utterly in- 
a 1713, Nova Scotia was ceded to England, and the Acadi- 
permitted to stand neutral, and take a qualified oath of allegi- 
land, But after the treaty of Aix- lle, they were or- 
inst their own conetegmen, and to give up their Indian 
of the Eoglish, They mehasonndeite resistance, 
were ished without mercy. They su ; bat there was a 
pn Sn wre done po and distrust towards them, and their Puritan 
determ to root them out of their homes. 


sad 
low in a poem which Mr. Cozzens naturally overrates, but 
tness and a plaintive tenderness that make it, with all its t 
and feebleness, a work of interest, and a 
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in this city, 
oldest 


Griswold, 
of New York.—in 


quent pursuit of the Sikhs and Affghans yd the force under Sir W. Gil- 
bert, for which he received a m e 


aod 


rank of C.B. 


. He was 83 years of age, and was the 
aged 89, the Rev. Frederick Barnes, 


D.D., Senior Canon of Christ Chureb. He was admitted to his canonry in 1810. 
He also held the vicarage of Colyton, Devon, with Moncton and Shute 


curacies, to which he was 


in 1807.—At Paris, Lord Henry 


al 
nted by the Dean and Chapter Ue Beoter 
ymour. 


Appotniments. 


Mr. Sergeant Pigott and Messrs. W. H. Willes and W. Slade, Barristers, are 
to be a commission for enquiring into the corrupt practices at the last election 
for Wakefield, and Messrs. J. Vaugh 


an, L. H. Fitzgerald, and R. G. Welford, are 


the same duty io — ane ee. city of Glocester.—Mr. B. H. Drum- 


to perform 
mond, Governor of St. 


armp. 


Tue Army IN Tue CoLontes.—In 1857 there were 48,901 non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates of her Majesty’s forces in the colonies, against 
47,651 in 1856, and 36,896 in 1855, 


The forces were thus described, — 


viz., in North America, 6,213; in Australia, 4.287; in the Mediter- 


troops 


colonial expenditure in this 
tare on the Queen’s forces, 


there was an expenditure ia 


that force by the latest 


land 


Fist 
Geet 
ie 


ig 





ranean, 15.627 (Gibraltar, 5,144, and Malta, 7.055) ; the 
Hope, 11,225 ; the West Indies, 3.942; Bermuda, 1.128 ; Ceylon, 2.339 ; 
Semmeny 2400; and the West of Africa, 969. There are no Queen’s 
in Labuan. The amount provided for this purpose out of the Im- 
perial fuods averages £3 182,743 @ year, and that set apart by the colo- 
nies themselves only £337,525 a-year. With the exception of the Cai 
of Good Hope, Victoria, Gaiana, and the whole of North America, the 


of Good 


represents almost entirely an expendi- 
ther in the shape of a contribation to the 


British Treasury, or else of an outlay on barracks, forts, or other mili- 
tary works. At the Cape there is an armed mounted 
of about 400 men, which cost the colony in 1857, £32,505. 


lice, consisting 
At Victoria 
1857 of about £5,400 on volunteer corps ; at 


Gaiana upwards of £9,000 was expended on militia ; the whole of the 
expenditare in North America is exclusively on militia. The nambers of 
returns were as follows,—viz., Canada, 236,427 ; 
Nova Scotia, 53,920 ; News Brunswick, 30,800 ; Newfoundland. nil ; and 
ia*Prince Edward’s Island, 6,886, making a gross total of 328,033. The 
German Legion is separately noticed as 
sailed towards the end of 1856, and arrived at the Cape in January, 
1857. The following is @ statement of the expenditure on them, so far 
as yet ascertained, including an issue of about £43500 as an allowance 
soon wens fowion, and an issue of £11,500 ~““ viz.—io 

402; in 1858 (partly estimated), £90,170. The number of 
the German e a The Cc 


liows:—The German Legion 


ait 
if 
it 
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infantry, 119 companies, or 10,438 men ; Tower Hamlets, 65 companies 
he von 4,173 men ; to which may be added three counties to the 
metropolis, namely: Middlesex, two troops of cavalry, or 82 men; in- 
fantry, 107 companies, or 8,299 men ; Kent, 26 troops of cavalry, or 1,530 
men ; infantry, 93 companies, or 8.804 meu ; Surrey, 18 troops of cayal- 
Ko or 944 men ; infantry, 103 companies, or 7,804 men—thus giving to 
the metropolis and its surrounding neighbourhood a force of 8,376 cayal- 
ry and 52,896 infantry, making a total of 56,272 trained volunteers in 
London and its neighbourhood alone ia the year 1803.”—London paper. 


Infantry and cavalry reinforcements numbering in all 3002 men are 
ordered to embark for Calcutta and M Sir W. Armstrong has 
suceeeded in rifling guns employed in the service which preseut a surface 
at the bore fit to secure and maintain the grooves, and which possess 
body of sufficient teasile strength to resist the explosive power required 
to expel, with safety, the heavy shot now in use. Some capelllinns 
have been carried out at Shoeburyness in the most successful manner 
with some of the guns which have undergone the transformation from the 
smooth to the rifled bore, hitherto considered impracticable——Several 
officers, and 513 men of the 86th Regt. have arrived at Gravesend from 
India in the Hi .——It is compated that the letters received daily at 
the War Office are not fewer than one thousand in number, and 

amount to fifteen hundred. Every letter is registered and answered in 
name of the Secretary of State. The corr d between the Horse 
Gaards and the War Office amounts to between twenty to thirty thou- 
sand letters per annum.--—The first company of the Leeds Volunteer 
Rifle Corps has beea pleted, ists of 63 bers, in accord- 
ance with the Government regulation. 








War-Orrice, Ave. 23.—5th Drag Gds: + the Earl of Cardigan, KCB, 
to be Col, v Gen Sir J Slade, Bart, dec. ist Drags: Lt Holder to be Capt, v 
Glyn, who ret; Lt Radford to be Capt, vy Sandeman, who ret; Cor Hall to be 
Cor Caldwell to be Lt. Ri Artil: rt Patterson, 24 W I Regt, to be 5 
H L de la Chanmette, late Paymr, Brit Ital Legion, to be Paymr. Bl - 
neers: Qirmr Sergt Pringle to be Paymr; Lt St George perm to res. Mil s * 
Cor McMahon, h-p, late d Tran , to be Ea, v Cain, whose app can. Ist 
Ft; En Palliser to be Lt, vy Waston, ret; Ea Bloomfield to be Lt. 13th: Ea King 
to be Ins Musk. 15th: Capt sor Unatt, to be Capt, v Richmond, ex. 
20th: Capt O'Shea, Adjt Dep Bat' be Capt, v Flamstead, ex. 22d: Lt Robin 
to be Capt, v Nunn, ret; Eo French to be Lt, v Hassil, ret; Ea Denny to be Lt. 
45th: Surg O'Leary, MB, 68th, to be Surg, y. Brest, ex. 4 Lt ond to 
be Capt, v Piper, who ret; En Speke to Be Lt. 49th: En y to be Lt, v 

, dec. Oe ee ae : Ba Cayen- 
dish to be Lt. 84th: Paymr Vanderkiste Ri Limerick Militia, to be P. ,v 
Donelan, dec. 92d: En Campbell to be Lt. Rifle B : Assist-Sar, 

, be Assist-Surg, v Robertson, app to 5 
Maj Grant, h p Unatt, to be Maj, in succession to Bvt-Col Law, pro yt al 
Gen. Depot Batt—Capt Drew, 94th Ft, to be Adjt, v Maclean, app Staff 
of Pensioners. Hrevet—Col Comm Parke, ret f-p, BM, to have the 
Maj-Gen. Maj the Hon E C H Massey, 95th, to be Lt-Col. 


Navp. 

Damace sy Licurnine at Sea.—Among the papers ordered to be 
printed Ge House of Commons, during the session of 1854, is a list of 
ships in Royal Navy damaged by lightning between the years 1790 
1840. The list is of course by nc means complete, since it is impos- 
sible to obtain a kaowledge of all the cases which occurred to H.M. ships 
during a period of fifty years ; and although the logs of every ship re- 
tarned to port are deposited at the Admiralty, it is necessary, in search- 
ing out for particular cases, to be furnished with a clue not less satisfae- 
tory than the name of the ship and the date of the accident. Sir W. 
Soow Harris has ded in obtaining no less than 280 cases, the par- 
ticulars of which are in every instance derived from official and, thore- 
fore, reliable sources. These cases inclade 106 ships of the line, 70 fri- 
gates, 80 sloops and brigs, 2 schooners, 7 cutters, 5 sheer-hulks, 5 ships 
in ordinary, 5 steamers, two of which were of iron ; so that every variety 
of vessel has been attacked by lightning. In these 280 cases, there were 
damaged or destroyed, at least 185 lower masts, of which 135, or nearly 
three fourths were lower masts of line-of-battle frigates. Not less than 
100 were completely ruined as masts ; 180 topmasts were ruined or da- 
maged ; more than two-thirds thereof. belonging to sh 
frigates, and about 150 topgallantmasts ony St. 
damage, large quantities of rigging, sails, and other 

stores were either damaged or destroyed. In about one-eighth of the 
280 cases, the ships were set on fire by the lightolng, either in the masts 
or in the sails or fleging § in some instances, the ships were da- 
maged in the hull. The total loss to the couotry on these 280 cases, ic 
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material alone, has been estimated at about £150,000.—London r 
VoLyerasitity or Iron PLates.—A series of experimental trials have 
been carried on daring the past fortnight at Portsmouth, with a view of 
ascertaining the amount of resistance 
various fact when 
range. 
of the steam ram now in progress of 
carried on from the Stork gunboat, tender to her Majesty’s ship 
gunnery ship ia Portsmouth harbour, both from a 32-pounder and a 95¢ 
gun, the latter throwing a solid 681b. shot with 161b, charge of powder ; 
distance of range 200 yards. At this distance the results of the experi- 
ments have demonstrated in the clearest possible manner that no iron or 
steel plate that has yet beem manufactured can withstand the solid shot 
from the 95 ewt. gua at @ short range. The first shot would not pene- 
trate through the iron plate, but it would fracture it, and on three or 
four striking the plate in the same place, or in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, it would be smashed to pieces. As the resnlts of the trial affected 
the steel plates it proved that a steel-clothed ship could be far more 
easily destroyed than a wooden-sided one, and that on the smashing in 
of one of the steel plates the destraction of life on the armed ship’s decks, 
sapposing the broken plate to be driven through the ship's , Would 
be something dreadful to contemplate, from the of 
material, At from 600 to 800 yards iron-clothed ships would be ia com- 
tive safety from the effects of an enemy's broadside, bat it must be 
e in mind that the effects of concentrated firing have yet to be ascer- 
tained on the sides of an iron or stcel-clothed sbip, and account also must 
be taken of the damage the woodwork forming the inner sides of sach a 
ship would receive from the driving in of the broken plates, and which, 
as far as the present experiments have illustrated, appear te prove 
that an iron or steel clad ship, on receiving a concentrated broadside 
from a frigate, armed in a similar manner to the Mersey, and struck near 
ber waterline, must sink then and there, with her armour oa her back.— 





Frenca Fortirications iv THe CaanneL.—The French Earperor bas 
issued an order for the immediate fortification of the Chausey Islands. 
These islands, as most of our readers must be aware, lie between Gran- 
ville and St. Malo on the one hand, and Jersey ou the other. They are 
little more thaa mere rocks, some of which are entirely submerged at 
high water, and offer no footing for any living thing. The pal one 
is totally destitute of all vegetation except the sparest 
is a lighthouse upon it, which is useful to the small craft em io 
the as fishery. The present importance of the Chausey con- 
sists in the shelter which their lee affords as an anchorage in of 
wind. As affording sach shelter they were of immense use to the British 
cruisers blockading Granville and St. Malo, during the late war with 
France. No doubt, therefore, their being fortified bas io 
prospective contingency of a not distant war with Eaglaad. With our 
own works at Alderney in , we have, however, no right to com- 

sey.— Guernsey paper. 
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New Books. 


Bayard Taylor adds yet another volame to the array which shows that | Sietiahes 
he bas left hardly a corner of the earth unvisited. He writes now of | whether slain in war, or butchered by 
an acknowledged murderer is the object of the Fijian’s restless ambi- 
a, This, however, has more to do with the moral character of the 
people. 


Greece and Russia. In describing the former country he confines himself | 
to its physical aspect, and the character and habits of its present popula- 
tion, and thas, to use bis own words, shows us, not new pictures but old 
and familiar subjects under new atmospheric effects. So too as regards | 
Rossia, he says that his chapters must be considered as studies rather | 
than as finished pictures,—attempts to sketch the gay bizarre incon- | 
gruous external forms of Russian life. But in spite of this apologetic | 
tone, we doubt that his readers will be fewer or less pleased than those | 
of bis former volumes. They will be pleased with his clear common 
sense view of what he sees, with his generous manly sympathies, and his 
determination to regard whatever is brought before him without the 
colour of any prejadice whatever ; and they will be pleased too with the 
simple uopretending English in which he writes. His desire for travel 
and the fruits of travel is not yet slaked ; for he talks in his preface of 
learning Russian and living in Russia at some future day ! 


A lady, Louise Chandler Moulton, publishes what ahe entitles My Third 
Book, and prettily likens this and her former ventures to the little boats 
which the Hindu girls launch upon the Ganges. Miss Moulton is the au- 
thoress of two novels, This, That, and the Other, and Juno Clifford, which | 
have attracted some attention ; and in these days, when it rains novels | 
in summer, and snows novels in winter, that is something ; but it is yet 
uncertain whether it is worth while for her to write more. What she has 
produced, shows some narrative power, with rather too great a fondness 
for the fine writing and the melodramatic sentimental style too common 
in this country. She seems, however, to have limited knowledge of s0- 
ciety and of man’s nature, from lack either of opportunities of ob- 
servation, or of perception, or of reflection ;—for all these are needed. 
Bat she has the ability to awaken an interest in the characters that she 
brings upon the sgene, and although this power is not a rare one, eape- 
cially among women, it is something on which to base a literary career. 
If Miss Moulton, then, be young, we eay to ber, go on ; she may have a 
‘* fatare.”” Her present volame, published by the Harpers, is made up 
of tales, a few of which, she says, have been published in some of the 
monthly magazines. We do not, however, recognise the titles of any of | 
them. Many are good of their class ; but that is very far from being the 
first. ‘ 

The world knows very little of the Fijians. We have a vague notion 
that they eat each other, when they can and would eat us if they could 
get a chance to put us through the needful preliminary operations. 
We think of this eccentric trait in their national character somewhat 
pleasantly too, having chiefly in mind Sidney Smith’s never-to-be-for- 
gotten farewell wish for his missionary friend, that he might disagree 
with the cannibal who eat him. This uncertainty of knowledge is now 
dispelled by the appearance of Fiji and the Fijians, a goodly octavo just 
reprinted by the Appletons. It is composed from the journals, letters, 











and other memoranda of Thomas Williams and James Calvert, who were l 


lately missionaries at Fiji, and to whose copious materials large and 
frequent additions have been made from the published account of the 
voyage of the United States’ Exploring Expedition, under the command 
of Lieut. Wilkes, by the officers connected with which the group of is- 
lands known as Fiji to the windward, and Viti to the leeward, was first 
surveyed. “Based, thus, upon the best authority, and carefully edited, 
(by George Stringer Rowe) this work, it will be seen, affords the fullest 
and most trastworthy accoant which can be found of the barbarous and 
bloody people whose name is the terror of the Eastern Archipelago. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first, devoted to an account 
of the isliinds and their inhabitants, is by Mr. Williams, and fills about 
two fifths of the volame ; the remaining three-fitths, by Mr. Calvert, are oc- 
cupied by a history of the Fiji . In the former the pretty theory of 
the eoralline origin of the hich obtained credence for so many 
years, is denied and disproved, as it was before by Commander Wilkes, 
It seems quite certain that the coral reefs and islands are disintegrating 
instead of increasing. The origin of the people seems to be as uncertain 
as that of the country which they inhabit. There is not the slightest his- 
torical record, and not a ray of tradition to throw light upon the subject. 
Even the rude songs of the country contain no allusions which can be re- 
garded as traces of the origin of the people that inhabit it. It seems 
quite certain however that the Fijians are connected with the darker 
races of Southern Asia, and that they have been kept pure from any in- 
fusion of Malay blood. The government, until within the last handred 
ears, was patriarchal,—a system which, in spite of its mild and fatherly- 
seeming name, has been found to exist in connection with the bloodiest 
code of morals and the most relentless despotism. Now the polity of the 
islands is a feudal monarchy, quite like these of medieval Europe. The 
king has under him dependent chiefs, who, ia turn, have their depend- 
ants and supportera. The character of the Fijians is thus described by 
Mr. Williams— 

The aspect of the Fijian, coasidered with refereace to his mental cha- 
racter, so far from supporting the decision which would thrust bim 
almost outside of mankind, presents many points of great interest show- 
ing that, if an ordinary amount of atteation were bestowed on him, he 
would take no mean rank ia the great human family, to which, hitherto, 

milan s Dall, barren stupidity forms no part of his cha- 
fee! are acate, but not lasting; his emotions easily 
t transient ; p a eypeary - Lig hate deeply ; he can sym- 
thorough sincerity, and feiga with coasummate skill ; his 
loyalty are strong and enduring, while his revenge never 
avail itself of circamstances, or of the blackest treach- 
accomplish its purpose. His senses are keen, and so well em- 
that he often excels the white man in things. Tact has 
of this the native of Fiji has a fall share, 
once many difficulties, and accomplish 
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igion, and all his early training 
of blood to bim is no crime, but a glory. Whoever may be the 
whether noble or vulgar, old or young, man, woman, or child, 


This brings us to the national characteristic by which the Fijians are 


best known ; their murderous and man-eating propensities. Upon this 


point rumour has not exaggerated ; but, contrary to her wont, has failed 


book sup full of them. We give two extracts touching this subject: 


| They both relate to kings. First of King Tanoa who diedonly in 1852. 


Tanoa was a proud man: when grey and wrinkled, he tried to hide 
these marks of old age by a plentiful application of black powder. He 
was also cruel and implacable. Mothelota, one of his cousins, was so 
unhappy as to offend him, and sought with tears and entreaties for for- 
giveness ; but the purpose of the cruel Chief was fixed, that Mothelota 
should die. After having kissed his relative, Tanoa cut off his arm at 
the elbow, and drank the blood as it flowed warm from the severed veins. 
The arm, still quivering with life, he threw upon a fize, and, when suffi- 
ciently cooked, ate it in presence of its proper owner, who was then dis- 
membered, limb, by limb, while the savage murderer looked with pitiless 
brutality on the dying agonies of his victim. 

Ata later period, Tanoa sentenced his youngest son to die by the 
club. The blow given y the brother who was appoiated as his execu- 
tioner, was not 1. The father kilowing of his entreaty for meroy, 
shouted angrily, “ Kill him! Kill him!” and the horrible act was com- 
pleted. Nearly the last words spoken by this man of blood were formed 
into the question, “ How many will follow me?” meaning, “ How many 
women do you intend to strangle at my death ?’’ Being assured that five 
of his wives would then be sacrificed, he died with satisfaction. 

The next describes the last hours of the King of the island Somosomo 
who died, (after the Fijian fashion,) in 1845. 


The venerable Chieftain grew feeble towards the middle of 1845, but 
not so as to prevent his taking an occasional walk. About August, how- 
ever, he was obliged to keep his mat, and I often called, and endeavoured 
to instruct without irritating him. 1 visited him on the 21st, and was 
surprised to find him much better than he had been two days before. We 
talked a little, and he was perfectly collected. On being told, therefore, 
on the morning of the 24th, that the King was dead, and that preparations 
were being made for bis interment, I scarcely credit the report. The 
ominous word preparing urged me to hasten without delay to the scene of 
action ; but my utmost speed failed to bring me to Nasima—the King’s 
house—in time. The moment I entered, it was evident that, as far as 
concerned twe of the women, I was too late to save their lives. The effect 
of that scene was overwhelming. Scores of deliberate murderers, in the 
very act, surrounded me : yet there was no confusion, and, except a word 
from him who presided, no noise, but only an unearthly, horrid stillness. 
Nature seemed to lend her aid to deepen the dread effect: there was not 
a breath stirring ia the air, and the half eubdued light in that hall of 
death showed every object with unusual distinctness. All was motion- 
less as sculpture, and a strange feeling came upon me, as though I waa 
becoming a statue. To speak was impossible ; I was unconscious that I 
breathed ; and involuntarily, or, rather, against my will, I sank to the 
floor, assuming the cowering F pay of those who were not actually en- 

ged in morder. My arrival was during a bush, just at the crisis of 

eath, and to that strange silence must be attributed my emotion ; for I 
was but too familiar with murders of this kind, neither was there any- 
thing novel in the apparatus employed. Occupying the centre of that 
arge room were two groups, the business of which could not be mistaken. 
All sat on the floor ; the middle figure of eavb group being held in a sit- 
ting posture by several females, and hidden by a large veil. On either 
side of each veiled figure was a company of eight or ten strong men, one 
company hauling against the other on a white cord, which was — 
twice round the neck of the doomed one, whc thus, in a few minutes, 
ceased to live. As my self-command was returning, the group furthest 
from me began to move ; the men slackened their bold, and the attend- 
ant women removed the large covering, making it into a couch for the 
victim. As that veil was lifted, some of the men beheld the distorted 
features of a mother, whom they had helped to murder, and smiled with 
satisfaction as the corpse was laid out for decoration. lsive stra, 
goose the part of the poor creatgre near me showed that she still lived. 

e was a stout woman, and some of the executioners jocosely invited 
those who sat near to have pity, and help them. At length the women 
sald, “She is cold.” The fatal cord fell; and, as the cov was 
raised, I saw dead the obedient wife and unwearied attendant of old 
King. Leaving the woman to pe her hair, oil her , cover 
ber face with vermilion, and adorn her with flowers, 
on to see the ins of the d d Tuithakau. To my aston t 
I found bim alive! He was weak, but quite conscious, and, whenever 
he coughed, placed his band on his side, as though in pain. Yet his 
chief wife and a male attendant were covering bim with a thick coat of 
black powder, and tying round his arms and legs a number of white 
scarfs, fastened in rosettes, with the long ends hanging down his sides. 

The conflicting emotions which passed through my mind at that mo- 
ment cannot be described. I had gone there to beg that the old man 
might be buried alone ; but he was not dead. I had hoped to have pre- 
vented murder ; but the two victims lay dead at my feet. I came to the 
young King to ask for the life of women ; but now it seemed my duty to 
demand that of his father. Yet, should my plea be successful, it would 
caure other murders on a future day. Perplexed in thought, with nr § 
gloom on my mind, feeling my blood curdle, and “ the bair of my 
stand up,” t approached the young King, whom I could = regard 
with abhorrence. He seemed greatly moved, put bis arm round me and 
embraced me, saying, before I could speak, “ ! the futher of us two 
is dead.” “ Dead!” I exclaimed, in a tone of surprise: “Dead! No.” 
“Yes,” be answered ; “ bis spirit is gone. You see bis body move ; bat 
that it does unconsciously.”” Koowing that it would be useless to dis- 
pute the point, I ceased to care for the father, and went on to say, that 
the chief object of myself and my colleague was to beg him to “ love us, 
and prevent any more women from being strangled, as he coald not, 
maldplying the dead, render any it to his father.” He ‘ 
“There are only two ; but they shall suffice. Were not you Missi 
here, we would make an end of all the women sitting acound.” The 
Queen, with pretended grief, cried, “ Why is it that I am not to bestran- 
gied?”’ The King gave as 4 reason, that there was no one present of 
sufficiently high rank to suffocate her. Two other women sat near the 
executioners, one of whom I had heard mentioned previously as part of 
“ the grass” for the King’s grave ; and their gloomy aspect made me 
"s sincerity, so that we resolved to stay. Whilé waiting 
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thoagh there are many more like them, Mr. Williams says that acts of 
sach horrible atrocity have come to his knowledge that he “ dare not’ 
record them. And yet, the strange inconsistency of human nature ! these 
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people who would seem to be bloodier and more heartless than wolves or 


d into p a bratality by | tigers are not without affections which sometimes exhibit themselves in 


avery touching manner. In judging these people, we must make allow- 
ances for the faith in which they have been reared from infancy, and for the 


ry,—to be somebow | customs which they have practised and seen practised with religious ex- 


actness daring their whole lives. We must never forget—what we are 
| so apt to forget, if, indeed, we ever take it candidly into consideration, 
| that in forming un opinion of the acts of Pagans, and, it must be added, 
| of Christians of the dark ages and even of more modern days—that these 


| people (the bulk of them at least) believed in their religion, ridiculous and 


| 


| to tell us all the story. Who loves horrors, may in certain parts of this | ble as its tenets appear to us. Apropos of these considerations, read 


| these paragraphs from the chapter on the character of the Fijian people. 
But the exhibition of paternal love is sometimes such as to be worthy 
of admiration. The most remarkable cuse of this kind with which I am 
acquainted, was that of a Lakemba woman, whose child a friend was tak- 


tant aseent to the plan, and went on board the canoe, which was just 
starting, with her boy. Her affection kept her there until the canoe had 
passed the sea-reef, and yet she could not tear herself from herchild. Being 
partly compelled to do so, she plunged into the sea, and faintly swam to- 
wards land. But her strokes grew feebler and feebler as she was further 
rted from her idol, until, in her great sorrow, she began to sink. The 
iesion canoe had followed the other, and the crew, seeing something 
dark afloat, steered to it, and resoued the drowning woman. When 
the mother was restored to consciousness, she upbraided her deli- 
pny with unkindness in not permitting her to end her grief in the 
jeep sea. 

T have been astonished to see the broad breast of a most ferocious sa- 
vage heave and swell with strong emotion on bidding his aged father a 
temporary farewell. I have listened with int to a man of milder 
mould, as he told me about bis “ eldest son—his head, his face, his 
mien—the admiration of all who saw him.” Yet this father as- 
— strangle his son ; and the son first named buried his old father 

ve 

We could fill two pages with extracts of no less interest from this book, 
which is one of the most curious and important works of its kind ever 
published ; but we must content oureelves with one more, which refers 
to a custom which is in singular keeping with the feudal system of gov- 
ernment that now extends over the islands, but which seems to be of 
more ancient origin. 

Instances of persons devoting themselves especially to deeds of arms 
are not uncommon. The manner in which they do this is singular, and 
wears the appearance of a marriage contract ; and the two men enteri 
into it are spoken of as man and wife, to indicate the closeness of 
military union. By this mutual bond the two men pledged themselves 
to oneness of porpere and effort, and to stand by each other in every 
danger, defending each other to the death, and, if needful, to die to- 
gether. In the case of one of the parties wishing to become married, in 
the ordinary style, to one of the other sex, the former contract is duly 
declared void. Between Mbetelambandai and Mbombo of Vatukarakara 
such a union existed, The former was slain in war. Mbombo, on hear- 
ing that his friend was in danger, ran to the rescue; but, arriving too 
late, died avenging his comrade’s death. 

This is the league of the old knightly brothers in arms over again ; and 
indeed there are not a few points in which these cannibals resemble Eu- 
ropeans of remote but not uncivilised ages. In the craft, dissimulation, 
fixedness of purpose, heartlessness, and consequent ekill in the 
lower kind of diplomacy which distinguished the Chinese and 
other nations bordering on or surrounded by the Eastern Pacific, the 
Fijians are pre-eminent. They are ungrateffl as well as revengeful to 
the last degree ; and, like the Japanese, they are slaves to etiquette and 
the elaborate forms of their good breeding. Any infraction of these, or 
the neglect of the slightest courtesy, is regarded as sufficient cause for 
inflicting death upon the, perbaps unconscious, offender. A case is related 
in which a subordinate chief went to battle with his leader, and then de- 
serting to the enemy met his superior in the fight and killed him, because 
the latter bad eaten a decayed cocoa nut (considered a luxury) in his 
presence without offering him a piece. The rebel told his chief the occa- 
sion of his conduct as he murdered him. 

The language of the Fijians is remarkable among al) the tongues of 
the Eestern Archipelago for its artificial grammar, its flexibility and its 
copfousness. In the latter respect, though—remembering the ungrate- 
ful and bloody character of the people—we notice it as remarkable that 
to express thanks the Fijian bas but two words, while it has fourteen for 
“ to cut,” and for “to strike,” sixteen. Characteristic this of a nation 
in which murder is not “ one of the fine arts,” but a social, nay, even a 
family institution. 
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Hine Arts. 


THE BRONZE GATES OF THE CAPITOL. 


Since the days when Ghiberti modelled those gates for the Baptistery 
of Florence, which Micbaei Angelo said were worthy to be the gates of 
Paradise, there has been no such commission placed in the hands of any 
artist as that which the United States Congress gave to Mr. Randolph 
Rogers, when they chose him to model the bronze doors of the Capitol 
at Washington. Mr. Rogers is a young man, and when he received this 
commission had hardly won even a local reputation, But if we may rely 
upon the representations of an apparently well informed correspondent 
of the Home Journal, he has quite justified the Committee in their seleo- 
tion of him. He has wisely chosen the life of Columbus as the subject of 
bis work, which is divided into nine distinct compositions, or groups ; 
one for each of the four panels of each valve of the great door, and one 
for the tympanum of the arch which spans the door-way.—We compress 
the description of the work given by the Home Journal's correspondent. 
The first of these panels—the lowest on the left-hand side—represents 
Columbus patting his views and plans before the Council of Salamanca. 
The Spanish council is seated around the table, while the great navi- 
gator, who stands beside it, is pointing out upon the map the grounds 
of his belief in the existence of another continent. The division is well 
filled with figares ; but the scene is free and open, and presents the cha- 
racter of a council considering a scientific inquiry. 

The second shows the discoverer setting out on a mule from the Con- 
vent of la Rabida, prior to soliciting the patronage of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. The monks, in their hooded dress, are around him, offering, 
probably, their wishes for bis success at Court, One of them, “a mer- 
ciful man,” is humanely giving the mule, before he sets off, 9 bucket of 
water ; while, as the animal drinks, Colambas seems to be saying a few 
words more particularly to another of them—his friend, no doubt—the 
generous monk Marchena. 

In the third Columbus stands before Ferdinand and Isabella, explain- 
ing upon his charts the vast ideas which fill his mind. The king and 
queen, surrounded by officers of royalty and a military of honour, 
are seated upon a throne, while the man who was asking to give to 
them a new world, stands humbly, bat with » bearing of conscious dig- 
nity, at its foot. The king, who was not partial at any time to Oolam- 
bas, is not listening with much interest to the great navigator’s argu- 
ment. The queen, on the other hand, is more impressed, and, bending 
forward with graceful attention, seems to follow upon his maps all his 
indications. 


The Fourth shows the departure of Columbus, on the second of Au- 
gust, 1492, from the Convent of Palos, for his first voyage upon the un- 
known end unattempted ocean. A procession of the convent monks, 
preceded by the cross, which is borne aloft, has attended him with 
prayers and bymns to the very shore. Columbus, in front of every one, 
has advanced boldly, and is about to stepon board. But s parent's heart 
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overcomes him, and be turns round to look once more upon his little boy, 
whom we see below, in the care of the excellent and pious monk, his ever 
faithful friend Murebena. The scene, of course, is a busy one, and the 
panel is full both of figures and objects ; but there is no crowding, nor 
any confusion. The subject is happily chosen, as presenting at once 
one of the great epochs in the life of a heroic discoverer and a domestic 
incident which touches every heart. 

Ia the arch which crowns his door Mr. Rogers has represented the cul- 
minating event of the Italian navigator’s life, his landing upon the shores 
of the world that he discovered. Columbus, advancing before his crew, 
has gone on shore, and stands erect, with bis countenance raised in gra- 
titade and prayer, upon an elevated point of St. Salvador. The cross 

, and the royal bunner are planted at+is side. In the remote ground, sa- 
vages are crouched, looking with mingled terror and curiosity at so new 
an apparition. The waves are dashing around the island, and boats not 
yet moored are pressing on the shore. The whole picture, says the writer, 
is fall of life and action and grandear. 

Descending the right valve of the door we come first to the fifth panel 
which represents Columbus on bis favourite island, Hispaniola. About to 
encounter the Indians, he has just disembarked with a considerable and 
picturesque retinue from his boat. In the foreground, the great captain 
himself takes possession of the island by planting upon it the standard of 
the cross ; and in the distance, a sailor is seen carrying off an Indian 
girl upon his shoulders. 

The sixth panel exbibits the triumpbal entry of Columbus into Barce- 
Sona. The hero of the occasion, who is on horseback, and escorted by 
Spanish nobles, is about passing under a decorative arch. The lofty 
palaces of Barcelona are seen in the perspective. Indians, whom the 
great navigator has brought back from the New World, precede him 































































































dents and accessories in triumph. 

Ia the seventh panel is perpetuated that eternal shame of Ferdinand, 
the sending of Columbus in chains from Hispaniola to Spain. Mr. Rog- 
ers here presents to us Columbus taking leave of the island. The ship, 
with its half hoisted sails, is seen ready to receive the prisoner, who, 
manacied as he is, marches onward in the erect graces of a spirit which 
indignity could not abase. A few faithful friends, overcome with tears, 
crowd about him and follow him to the shore. 

On the subject of the eighth and last panel, is the death of the disco- 
verer at Valladolid. He is held up in his bed by a female attendant, 
while he himself receives the last offices of religion. Monks who had 
honoured bim in life, are around the dying man. One holds the symbol 
of the crucifixion, upon which be reverently gazes, whilst others bear 
the sacred candles or extend to him the sacramental element. A figure 
ef the virgin forms one of the few objects of adornment in the old mari- 
ner’s room. Beside it hangs a torn and oft-examined chart. The chains 
in which Bovadilla had sent him a prisoner to Spain, and which Colum- 
bus refused ever to surrender, desiring that they might be buried with 
him in his grave, hang upon the wall. Our readers may remember that 
when the captain of the ship which took Columbus from Hispaniola to 
Spain, touched by the great of bis prisoner’s character, asked 
to take them off, Columbus, in a spirit worthy of St. Paul, said “ No, 
they have been put on in the name of the king: they never shall come 
off but by the king’s order.” They were buried with him ; avd when bis 
remains were transferred to their present resting place before the high 
altar of the cathedral of Havana, the chains were not left behind. There 
are few spots on earth, to stand on which, stirs the heart more deeply, 
than (bat in which Columbus lies buried with these witnesses of the envy 
and the malice of his coatemporaries and the ingratitude of his king. 

The lintels and door posts are richly adorned with busts and full length 
statuettes of the navigator’s illustrious patrons, contemporaries, and 
historians :—Ferdinand and Isabella, Vespucci, Foecanelli, the Florentine 
astronomer who had planned a voyage like that of Colambus, and Bal- 
boa, the discoverer of the Pacific, appear among these figures. The 
work seemg to be really a grand ove, and likely to add to the fame of 
America in sculpture. A part of it is now being cast at Munich ; and it 
will probably be exhibited at the London Crystal Palace before it is 
sent home. 
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COOKS AND COOKERY. 


of the same profession is not wanting among cooks, who fully verify the 
truth of the adage that “ two of a trade can never agree.” Many cor- 
teats have 0 place among them, in which they have endeavoured to 
outdo each o 
these contests have occurred between natives of different countries, more 
than ordinary feeling is aroused, for they consider their national as well 
as »oal honour at stake. Ina strife between an English and a French 

, the former mast of necessity be defeated, since the fertile imagi- 
nation of the Frenchman is sure to [nvent combinations which the Eng- 
lishman bad never dreamed of. On one of these occasions an English- 
man resorted to another mode of defeating bis antagonist than by com- 
peting with him in the variety of hisdishes, and accomplished by his wit, 
what be could not gaia by his skill. 

During a trace between England and France, the cook of a marshal of 
France invited the Dake of Marlborough’s cook to dine with him; the 
Frenchman had at his entertainment all the extraordinary kicksh 
which the fertile imagination of his country’s art could invent, or his 
own whims produce ; the Eoglishman allowed him to be a prodigious 
master in the culinary a aod on a certain day invited bim to 
retarn the visit. The day arrived and the guests came ; and when all 
were in expectation of a master siroke in giving some disbes a false ap- 
pearance, or in the artful seasoning of others, there was brought in a 
plaia sirloia of beef, and a a padding. After a short surprise, “ Sir,’’ 
gaid the Frenchman, “ this is eo uncommon a dish on this " 
I did not expect anything like it.” To which the other replied,  Mon- 
sicur, this is a dish proper for every Englishman to be proud of; this 
dish carried my countrymen twice through France already, and I 
don’t doubt but it will the third time.” 

How difficult it is to become perfect in this art, according to the 
French view of it, we may perceive from the remarks of the famous cook, 
Louis Eustache Ude, upon the subject. He says :—‘ What science de- 





tlons necessary to constitute a good I shall demonstrate the diffi- 
calty of the art, by offering a few observations oo some other arta. Mu- 
dancing, paintings, aod 


academies, y 

‘vat in our line, nothing but the most consummate 

man to the rank of chief professor. Cookery is an art a 
only a very few individuals, and which 
studious application, no 
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in their national costume, and the whole picture is filled with the inei- | 


The rivalry and jealousy which so generally prevails among members | was victimised by his travelling companions making him pay more 


in the variety and costliness of their dishes. When | contrived, in concert with a tall old Irisaman, who pretended to be aa 


that | show to the inbabitants of the several towns and places through which 


mands more stady than cookery? oak *Nlaediteemen qualifica- 


mechanics, in general, possess pro- 

fessors under twenty years of age, whereas, in the first line of cooking, | cumstance that caused us to stop several times. 
pre-eminence never ocours under thirty. Pa ate | at —- oy cere ley Np me trade gow rte rnd 

oung men and women who greatest ; good humour w ie commerce spread amongst 
"9 can elevate a coachmen and postilionr.’’ M. Grosley, sooa notices 

y ppreciated by | teristic, “Upon our way to Can 

aires, In addition to a most | had for some time perceived that I was 
ee man as-9m Gm os bed, 

strictest sobriety and punctuality ;—there are cooks, and cooks as there | W we wai 
lies ia the lect one; and I dare | more considerable, because 


gallery e across, and without once changing his attitude, or moving a muscle of 


con- 
fined to woman, regarded science, iring | the Duke of met with such cruel usage upon bis coming into 
bet pl gy yo enpan MN oy A By rte fh to the last pesce. For hie supper, acd. that of his 
ascess br failure to hak,’ es they term it a fle whieh was by 80 vane numerous, tn acoomsicobie iam 
ae and indispensable to Prstice | who pe cada Nang wont Tad ge Tong scth managed gary Ay 
ya Valeatle@ cuputenss KE experience alone : at his bouse, 


the results of certain mixtures, the action of beat upon them, chemical 
affioities, etc., early acquired, would prevent many a lamentable failure. 
Io this age, when woman claims to be able to do whatever man can do 
where mere phygical strength is not in question, would it not be well for 
ber to emulate him in that business which belongs particularly to her 
province, and to look upon it in a larger aod broader sense. If the 
maxim of one of the French gastronomers be true, “ Tell me what thou 
eatest, and I will tell thee what thou art,” how Jargely may the provi- 
sion she makes for her bousebeld affect their future pursuits and tastes. 
Woman is peculiarly fitted to excel in the light and delicate cookery— 
“ patisserie””—which French genius has carried to such perfection. Her 
delicate hands are admirably adapted to the ding of beautiful de- 
signs, ber ready wit, quick to discern cause and effect, and her cultivated 
taste to make every thing harmonize and form an appropriate whole. 
A knowledge of cookery is usefal in every condition of life ; since mis- 
fortune, exile, shipwreck, and their consequent destitution, have com- 
pelled thousands to cook and serve their own repasts. Even royalt 
itself has not been exempted from this necessity. Charles the Second’s 
long wanderings and concealment, led him to aire considerable dex- 
verity in preparing his dinner. As an instance of this, it is related, that 
“ After bis concealment in Boscobel Wood for some days, during which 
time be was eupplied with food by a few friends whenever they could 
safely take it to him, his friend, Colonel Carlis, took him to bis house, 
and as the king’s appetite was pretty keen from the fasting to which he 
bad submitted, the colonel killed a sheep privately ; then the king took 
a knife and trencher, and from a leg cut some of the matton inte col- 
lops, pricked them with the knife-point, called for a frying-pan and bat- 
ter, and fried them bimself, of which he ate heartily ; the colonel waiting 
upon bim, and assisting him. Afterwards, in the king’s prosperous 
days, he used jokingly to call the cireumstance to mind, and propose it 
as a problem, whether be or the colonel were the master cook at Bosco- 
bel—and the supremacy was always by right adjudged to his majesty.” 
A somewhat different result awai the efforts of the Prince de Condé, 
who, accompanied by a few friends, was once traversing France in dis- 
guise, and reaching a little public house some hours after nightfall, he 
volunteered to cook an omelette for the whole ge . “The hand, bow- 
ever, which could wield the truncheoa with such effect, proved somewhat 
too violent for the frying-pan, and in the attempt to tura the omelette, 
5 aed the whole hissing mass into the fire.”—James's Life of Louis 





ORIGIN OF MARKING THE KING'S DISHES WITH THE COOKS’ NAMES. 
George IL. was accustomed every other year to visit his German do- 
minions with the greater part ofthe officers of his household, and 4 
cially those belongiog to the kitchen. Once on his passage at sea, his 
first cook was so ill with the sea-sickness, that he could not hold up his 
head to dress his majesty’s dinner ; this being told to the kicg, he was 
exceediogly sorry for it, as he was famous for making a Rhenish ‘ 
which his majesty was very fond of ; he therefore ordered inquiry Tag 4 
made among the assistant cooks, if any of them could make the above 
soup. One named Weston, father of Tom Weston the player, undertook 
it ; and so pleased the king, that he declared it was full as good as that 
made by the first cook. 

Soon after the king’s return to Eogland, the first cook died ; when the 
king was informed of it, he said that his steward of the household always 
appointed the cooks, but that now he would name one for himself, and 
therefore asking if onc Weston was still in the kitchen, and being an- 
ewered that he was, “ That man,” said he, “shall be my first cook, for 
be makes most excellent Rhenish soup.” This favour begot envy amon 
all the servants, so that when any dish was found fault with, they 
to say it was Weston’s dressing. The king took notice of this, and said 
to the servants it was very extraordinary that every dish he disliked 
should bappen to be Weston’s ; “in future,”’ said he, “ let every dish be 
marked with the name of the cook that makes it.”’ 

By this means the king detected their arts, and from that time Weston’s 

dishes pleased him most. The custom has continued ever since, and is 

still practised at the king's table.— Hone.— Breakfast, Dinner, and Tea. 
se 

A CENTURY AGO. 


One can often derive both amusement and iustraction from a compa- 
rison of our present social pesition, with that of a former period. An 
opportunity of doing this is furnished by the account which M. Grosley, 
a learned Frenchman, bas given of his visit to England, in 1765. Ua- 
fortunately we have not the advantage of ing the work in the 
original. The title page of the translation, states that it is executed b 
“ Thomas Nugent, LL.D., and Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries.” 
Io eying out our half-crown at the book-stall, we fondly imagined that 
the bigh sounding titles of the translator offered a guarantee for the 
correctness of the translation ; but, with all respect the memory of 
Dr. Nageat, we must declare that a more wretched translation never 
was made. 

When we say it is as bad as the worst translations of the preseat day, 
some idea may be formed of the extent to which the mesning of the au- 
thor has been obscured or perverted. Under these circumstances, it is 
sometimes necessary to make a guess at the author’s meaning ; but, not- 
withstanding this drawback, we doubt not our readers will be interested 
by some which contrast the circumstances of the present time, 
with those of England a century ago. On his arrival at Dover, he 


than his just share of the hotel charges. “I had left Bologoe in com- 
pany with an Englishman, who usually resided in that town, and was 
going over to Eagland with a very amiable daughter. This Englishman 


officer, and bad made the passage with us, that I should pay for them in 
part. In consequence of this resolution, twice as much was exacted 
from me as I should have paid by right. I mention this little circam- 
stance merely to observe, to the honour of the English, that it was the 
only trick ever pat upon me in that kingdom.” The mode of travelling 
from Dover to London will astonish those who are now whisked along 
the rail in a luxurious carriage. “The great multitade of p g 





in the most positive maaner, refused to eue for any satisfaction, 
gentry, in the name of the nation, took upon them to revenge bis ocume 
which they did in the manner following :—They entered iato an engage- 
ment to hold their assembly no longer at that ina, but to remove to 
another house. This resolution, and these motives, having been promul- 
gated in the cs papers, all the English geatlemea who 
travel through Canterbury thought themselves bound in honour 
cede to the agreement. The inn being thus deserted, the inn- 
ruined in the course of six months and turned out of the 
having seen all his goods sold to satisfy his creditors, who had likewige 
entered into the combination against him.” 

—_—_—_—— 

A PHILOSOPHER AT NEWPORT. 


* * * Well, you will infer from all this that I can have been no 
pleasant companion at the ball I describe. Not at all; I kept it all to 
myself, and was not, in air or speech, a bit more moral than other peo- 
ple. I could have wished to whisper in the ears of those I met, various 
suggestions suited to their age and circumstances, such as: “ Do you 
know there is a moon outside, and the freshest of fresh air? Do 

know it smells there of the sea, and green fields, and trees, while here 
you all stifle with the essence of gas, carbon, and pomade?” Or to an- 
other: “ How can you forego that comfortable easy-chair at home, with 
the books and eveniog lamp, and some one who is glad to see you in it ?”” 
Or, again: “ Do you remember that there is a comfortable bed wai 

for you somewhere, with white sheets and square pillows, in a 

chamber, from whose balcony you can behold the holy family of the atara, 
and be at rest before you are in bed?’ But I kept all this madness to 
myself, and only asked : “ How long have you been in town? At what 
hotel do you stay, and do you enjoy the season ?” 

. . . . 


Let me dismiss the ball (I left it early) with a word more. It amazed 
me with the appearance of painted women, and what I saw, as well as 
what I have heard, confirms the suspicion that ics are 
into use and favour with our countrywomen. Their very rarity has 
hitherto protected the few who have employed them ; but there has been 
a change in this Sy aay and unless I was dreaming and not awake, I saw 
at the ball a good deal of white and red which were not of nature’s co- 
louring. How women can imagine that a mask of powder, white lead, 
and carmine can improve any one’s appearance, is a thing beyond com- 
prebension. Ugly, unclean subterfage, hateful to an honest heart, and 
ruinous to any skin, good or bad! Go home, you paittted ones! t 
tefl any more lies about your complexions ; such are within the reach of 
everybody who has haif-a-dollar to spare and no priociple. You arefond 
of saying, with adeprecating air, “ People say I paint.” Indeed they 
do, and no one knows how true it is better than yourself. Go, wash your 
faces, and apply at the same time a little moral cleansing to the heart 
and conscience. It is a cowardly thing to fight or sail under false colours, 
and if a man could be taken in by a painted cheek, he would have a right 
tosmite it afterwards, for its deception. 

Do not hold me back, Tribune, I have more to say on this head. Dhere 
are now vile soaps, that give the complexion an unnatural clearness and 
brilliancy ; applied to the most sallow skin, they bring it out in red and 
white, and leave it pos cold. Vile women go about recommending this 
alluring cosmetic, the apothecary sells it, “his poverty but not his 
will” consenting. Item—he has the handsomest shop in town, and a 
branch establishment elsewhere. And I think all this lead and arsenic 
as important a subject for consideration as that ealeratus, Zribune, which 
you are so fund of bringing up, and over which the husbands do growl 
and threaten in so fiendish a manner, the only compensation being that 
it diverts their attention from the familiar complaint of “ always late to 

and n> buttons on this shirt.” 

* * * * From my little wateb-tower I continue to observe such 
passing facts as may deserve your notice. Trae, 1 manage to send you 
only very meagre details of unimportant matters, but then if noth’ 
very extraordinary will take place in the fashionable world, it is 
my fault. You call to me: 

“ Sister Annie; sister Annie, do you see anything coming ?” 

And truth compels me to reply : 

“T see nothing but a flock of sheep, whose fleece is the most valuable thing 
aboat them, who all look and act alike—they make a deal of dast on the 
highway, and seem likely for the present to escape batcher, 

Sea ee oe wool on various thorns aod brambles of 








But why does The Chronicle complain of nothing e t Was 
there not a sack-race the other day in view of the Bellevue and Fillmore 
houses? Some four or five men, tied each in a sack, ran a race for 
a prize of five dollars. Each bad with him a secoad, not in a bag, to 

ck him up between the numerous inevitable tumbles attendant upon 

is situation. The attendance was y respectable, and the 

formance such as to gratify the best ings of those who wi it. 
This characteristic amusement was soon followed by one equally worthy. 
A few days since, all the magnificent carriages in Newport were drawn 
upon the beach, four-in-handers, dog-carts, and all. It was just past the 
bathing bour, but as sky and sea were magnificent, the enjoyment of 
both was presumable. hat went ye out for to see? A race between a 
soaped pig and some u bamans. Whoever caught the pig, had 
him, and had the best of it, but the World of Fashion looked on, ap- 
proved, and enjoyed. 

** * It you would really make tableaux that deserve the name, friends 
secure the services of a good artist, and stick to his directions. Let him 
choose the subjects, faces, and colours best suited to artistic effects. 
You are good judges of what looks well in a ball-room, but what will 
look well in a picture, is not 80 easily discoverable by you. Above all, 
don’t run so much into costame. Yvu have plenty of opportunities to 
display your fine dresses and fine hair. Don’t let the dressmaker and 
hairdresser make the sum and substance of your exhibitions. Ifyou can’t 
show something a little better than your every day selves, you bad bet- 
ter léave Tableaux to those who can. One little suggestion more. Isit 
best for the figures to descend from the frame, and go about the room in 





with which Dover was then crowded, afforded a reason for dispensings 
with a law of the police, by which public carriages are, in England for- | 
bid to travel on Sundays. I set out on a Sunday with seven more pas- 
sengers in two carriages, called fying machines. These vehicles, which 
are drawn by six horses, go twenty-eight leagues in a day, from Dover 
to London for a single guinea. Servants are entitled to a place for half 
that money, either behind the coach, or u the coach-box, which has 
three places. A vast repository under seat, which is very lofty, 
holds the passengers’ luggage, which is paid for separately. The coach- 
men, whom we changed every time with our horses, were lusty, well- 
made men, dressed in good cloth. 

“As public carriages scarce ever travel on Sundays, we were a sort of 


we passed, and from thence resulted both advantages and disadvantages. 
Ist. We met with no cusiom-house officers in the nes See ee 
usually posted ; this saved us a great deal of searching and visiting. 
2nd. It seemed most probable that we should meet none of those gentry 
who are called collectors of the highway, and of whom there is a great 
number on the road ; in fact, we saw none of that sort, but such as were 
Soueennan Geee.co: Eo. 1008, Ce; Gee Bae Sa, See ee 

to foot, and with wigs upon their heads. These advantages were 
counterbalanced by an inconvenience. On account of the absence of the 

house officers care had been taken to fill the boxes of oar car- 


not 
, | fat man, io bis nightgown and velvet cap, contemplated us with bis arms 
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of melancholy in bis , which in 
those who 





the rs querade of their dresses? For the men ia uniform it 
may and even for the powdered and brocaded belles, but when the 
angel came down with ber wings and loose hair, and bebbed and shook 
the angelic appendages, and tossed her head, and worried her beaux, 
why then, we wondered. 

at we did forget to speak of one picture that should not be omitted 
ia the list. The eralda dancing with her goat. The present was 
but a remote suggestion of the well-known ptt Ar still, it was ra- 
ther a graceful presentment, only the robes shoald have been white, not 
blue, and in place of the silly toy goat, any one of the numerous bearded 
young men of the day, sewn up in a door mat, would have been nearer 
to reality. Bat wag on, thou foolieh old world, in thine own way. We 
shall not long rebuke thee, for the season and our letters draw near their 
close. The 
how many good 
this one too? Well, Tribune, let ws take courage, and stand by each other 
till all is over, when I shall retarn to solitade and the Roman Emperors, 
and you to the belabouring of all Democratic candidates, and a general 
pattlag down of sin.—Corresp. N. Y. Tribune. 


———<=> 

Op Worss wirn New Meanies. “ wight” of the old 
was a spirit of some intelligence ; the new 
word is generally used in a contemptuous sense. The ladies bave in- 
berited a still more forcible, and more ‘ it word, “ ” We 


am my teh et At one time, the term was ap- 
plied to heavily-skittirh gentlemen also. “ Hoyden’”’ is a form 
of — the heathen were the rude dwellers on the whose 
civility was coarse, and whose vivacity ponderous. From a rus 
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“shrewd :—Is he shrewd and unjed in bie dealings with others?” asks come all the way from Cork 0 recor@*his vote. He arrived only a few 


South. of his sermons. ln Wiclif’s Bible, tniguitas is rendered by | 
“ ewan" —e08 to * flee sbrewdoess” is Chaucer’s reading of the 
prophet’s injunction to turn away from evil. Thus. it is seen that the | 
shrewd fellows would do well to look to it, lest the cleverness registered 
im their world’s ledger be booked as iniquity in the record kept elsewhere. | 
— Athenceum. 


——— 


Tue Iratian Suorxeeren.—Whetber be lives in a fashionable street | 
or in a back lene, whether be vends ratios or maccaroni, the Italian | 
keeper almost invariably demands for his commodities a higher price 
than be will take, or oem calculates to receive ; — ete wg | 
rich or r, on their part quite as universally stipulate for an 
pe in the cost of the asticle they wish to buy. The difficulty to | 
English straugers of shopping, under such circumstances, may easily be 
conceived ; unfamiliar with the art of bargaining as they usually are, as 
well as being ignorant of the just value of the article they may desire to | 
purchase. Of course, however, for those unfortunate individuals ov whom 
economical considerations need exercise no restraint, shoppirg in Italy 
is an occupation that involves as little trouble as does shopping in Eng- 
; but to those natives ot the British isles who do not find it con- 
t to pay a third, of perbaps one-half, more than the fair value of 
article, Italian shopping is a grievance, and a burdensome afflic- 
tion. . . . . 
On two or three successive days I have known negotiations renewed, 
before a satisfactory settlement of the price could be attained. On one 
of these occasions, a straw bonnet, of the value of about seven shillings | 
in money, was the article under discussion. On the third day, the 
wgeiciees had so far advanced to a favourable termination, that a dif- 
ference of about two-pence three fartbings alone prevented the sale from 
taking place ; and on the fourth day, I bave no doubt the difference was 
finally adjusted, and the sale effeoted byjthe sacrifice of a few fartbings on 
ether side. es ° ad ° e 
“ Quanto vuol darmi ?”’ (“ How much will you give me *”) isa phrase 
much in use among:t trad , on an objection being made to the price 
demanded for their wares ; aud when I bave left a shop, rather than con- | 
duct negotiations for sale on the established biggling principle, my pro- 
ceeding was looked upon, I could easily see, as something quite eccen- 
trie and abeurd : so firmly is it established in the Italian mind that every 
one who wants to bay, and every one who desires to sell, should each en- 
deavour strenuously, on their respective parte, the one to make the most, 
the other to pay the least he can, whetber the matter involve the value 
ofa few pence or many pounds.—Life in Tuscany. Miss Crawford, 








Tue Fountarys at THe SypexnamM Patace.—The directors propose to 
give several lengtbened displays of the entire system of fountains, cas- 
cad+s, and water temples, and to place the display within the reach of all 
classes, In connection with (bis intention@bey have publiebed a brief des- 
cription of some of the beauties and p-culiarities of the great fountains of 
the Crystal Palace. In the course of this it is stated that when the whole 
system of waterworks is displayed, nearly 12.000 jets are in operation ; 
a bpumber which, if played singly, day by day. would spread over a pe- 
riod of upwards of thirty years. The water discharged in one minute 
exceeds 120,000 gallons. As may readily be conceived, the frequent ac 
cumulation of Ob casvace mass of water at the summit of Sydenbam- 
hill requires no inconsiderable amount of previous arrangement and ex- 
penditure. 

The first source of the supply is an artesian well, 575 feet in depth, 
sunk in the lower part of the park. This depth exceeds the ex'ireme 
length of St. Paul’s Cathedral by 75 feet. A further supply is obtained 
from the springs in the neighbourhood of Croydon, and still further assisted 
by the mains of the Lambeth Water Company. To raise the water 
from the lower lake to the summit of the high water-towers several steam 

bes are employed, comprehending together 320 borse-power. Eu.ch 


tank on the water-tank contain 360,000 gallons of water, the weight of | 


which is 1.576 tons. The water-pipes and jets vary from 1 inch to 3 feet 
in diameter. Their length exe ten miles, and their weight 4,000 wns. 
Including the amount reqaired to charge the mains, temples, cascades, 
and basins, upwards of 6,000,000 of gallons of water are used at each dis- 
play.— London poper. 

Gotr.—The grand Golf Tournament at St. Andrews has been the most 
noteworthy feature of the past moath to the inbabitunts of the nortbero 
division of the kingdom, most of whom take as great an interest ia St. 
Andrew’s links as an Englishman docs in Newmarket or Epsom. [a or- 
der to bring together a number of players, a new plan has been 
adopted this year, in which the principle of bandic»pping was intro- 
duced. First-rate players were arranged in a class by themselves, neither 
receiving nor giving odds ; but in a second clase the players, thirty-eeven 
in number, were divided into five sections, the first allowing to each of 
the others a certain pumber of strokes. 

Mr. George Condie won the first class sweepstakes, and Mr. Romanes 
the The entire sub-cription, amouatiag to about ferty-seven 
guineas, is to be divided, after deducting expenses, into two equal 
moieties, and devoted to the purchase of plate for the winners in each 
class. Oa the whole, we gather from the lengthened report in the Scols- 
man that there bas been a fulling-off in tuis year’s tournament from the 
enthusiasm and interest exbibited last season. Very few players indeed 
competed this year from stranger clubs, aud tbe turn-out, we are assured, 
too much —— the ordinary medal days of the Royal and Ancient. 

ield, 








Cuaracreristics or Pepantry.—A man who has been brought up 
among bouks, and is able to talk of nothing elec, is a very indifferent 
companion, and what we call a pedant. But we should enlarge the 
title, and give it to every one that does not know how to think out of his 
profession and particular way of life. What is a greater pedant than a 
mere man of the town? Bar him in the playhouses a catalogue of the 
reigning beauties, and you strike him dumb. The military pedant al- 
ways talks in a camp, and is storming towns, making lodgmenots and 
fighting battles, from one end of the year to the other. Everything he 
speaks emells of gunpowder ; if you tuke away bis artillery from bim, be 
has not a word to say for bimself. The !aw pedant is Ny put- 
ting cases, repeating the transactions of Westminster Hall, wrangling 
with you upon the most indifferent circumstances of Jife, and not to be 
convinced of the distance of a place, or of the most trivial point in con- 
versation, but by diat of argument. The state pedant is wrapped up 
in news aod lost in politics. If you mention any of the sovereigns of 
Europe, be talks very notably ; but if you go out of the “ Gazette,” you 
drop bim. In sbort, a mere courtier, a mere soldier, a mere scholar, a 
mere anything, is an insipid pedantic character, and equally ridiculous. 





Garrick anv tas Carrrics.—Mrs. Garrick frequently visited at Kean’s 
house, in eg Street ; and one day, making a morning call, she found 
the tragediaa in the drawivg-room in a state of unusual excitement. He 
received his guest rather abruptly, and retired. The old lady’s eyes fol- 
lowed him with some astonishment, and tarning to Mrs. Kean sbe said in 
her broken Evglisb, “ What is the matter with your husband? he s ems 
distarbed.”"—* Ob,” replied Mrs. Kean, “ you muso’t mind bim ; be bas 
just read a spiteful notice of bis ‘Othello’ in one of the newspapers, 
which has terribly vexed bim.”—* But why should he miod that,” said 
Mrs. Garrick, “ be is above the papers, and can afford to be abused.” — 
“Yes,” observed Mrs, Keah, * but he says the article is so well written ; 
but for that, be wouldn’t care for the abuse.”—*“ Then, my dear Mrs. 
Kean, be should do as David did, and he would be epared this annoy- 
ance.”—* What is that?’ exclaimed the anxious wife with intense eager- 
nese.” —“ Write the articles himself : David always did so.” — Life of Kean. 





Pawnine iv Arrica.—The system of pawning is prevalent in Africa. 
In case of distress for cowries, one or more members of the family is 
pawned for a certain sum, from 20,000 to 60,990 cowries, ing 
terest for that .- by Gxi the in oF paid tn eoevion, os Be 

sum ; or xing terest, co at 200 
cowries every fifth day, 400 every nioth. or 800 cowries at every 
seventeenth day, for every sum of 20000 ee ee 
When the pal advanced is paid, the interest by r or cowries 
ceases. During this time of pawn service, the person so pawned, thoagh 
he may reside in the house of his pawnee. if a young person, is not looked 
upon as the property of the lender of the money. In time of sickness, 
or if be commits any crime, he is sent over to bis relatives, who are re- 





minutes before the close of the poll, and was preparing to leave the sta- 
tion for the bustings when bis fy was stopped, aud the Admiral himself 
prevented from leaving. The principal part in these proceedings was 
taken by the defendant. Admiral Talbot siated in bis evidence—* There 
was a great crowd anda rash, and I was knocked down by falling over 
another person. When I got up I was embraced by the defendant, who 
said, * I'll take care of the Admiral.’ I desired him to let me loose, but 
be kept cn pressing me beck to the great gates. That went on for seve- 
ral mivutes. I had known the defendast as the keeper of the Beli for 
some time. While this was going on the rest of the people were inside 
the gates. Finding I could not clear myself from my friend Mr. Clarke’s 
arms, I voluntarily walked to the station—the dr feudant following me. 
When in the station some one called my attention to tbe time by the 
station clock, which showed the time to be after four ’clock. In con- 
sequence of this treatment I was restrained from voting. I did not go 
to the poll.” The defendant was found guilty, bat wus discharged on 
his own recognisances. 








Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 557. By W. W., of Richmond, Va. 
BLACK. 











W hile lo play and checkmate in three moves. 





So.vtion to Propiem No. 556. 


Whue. Black. White. Black. 
L QwK 4, ch. K ts D ‘sovascescadecovege KtwQs. 
2. t from K 8 tg 3. R checkmates 
B 6, ch. Q tks Kt. 





& Kx ths Q, checkmate. 


To Corresronpswts.—R. D. F. Giuoco is the correct spelling ——S. R. 
There certainly was a paragraph in the Bvening Post to thit eff-ct, but we do 
not believe that Louis Paulsen would challenge Paul Morphy to a contest at 
Chess without odds. 

Cuess Irsms.—Mr. Fitzgerald Tisdall repested his surprising formance of 
p'ayng four Games of Chess without right of boar!s and men last week in a 
private circle of friends at Brook'ya. The games were I-ft unfinished owing 
to the lateness of the hour. A' rar oe strong antagonists he 
has apparently the adventage in two of the games, and fully maintains his 
ground in the other two. The play will be resumed. 


The following capital GAME was one of a Match between Mr. de Rivitre and 
a= goad played at London, shortly after Mr. Morphy's departure from Eng- 


(fVANS’ GAMBIT.) 


White (deR.) Black (B.) White (a2 RB.) — Black (B.) 
1PwKé PtoK4 20 Kt tks B P tks B 
2 KttoK BS KttwoQB 2 + ry a KtwQBs5 
3 BtoQB4 BwQs 22K KttoR K Rto Kt5 
4PtQKtd B tks Kt P BK KttoKBS PwKR4 
5 PwQB3 Bt QBa uUKtR 9 Snx 
6 PtQa Pts P % PtoK RS to Kt4 
7 Ptks P B to Kt 3 (a) 2 PwKB4 Kt to K 6 (¢) 
8 Castles PwQ3 TD ee a Wks Rec) 
9PwQs Ktton4 28 Ktto K BS R tks R P 
10 Bo Qs Sowa 29 P tks R tks K P ch 
re bay tro K 2 (0) 30 KtoR2 tke Kt 
12 Btks Kt P K Rw Kt 31 Q tks Q P ch to Kt2 
13 BtoBé QwQ?2 82 QRw K (e) toQ BT ch 
Py ye QBwR4 33 KtoR tw QBéE (fs) 
I KBwQKts PweQB3 $4 K Rto Kt ch toR2 
16 P tks P P tks P 35 PtoK BS QtwK Béch 
17 B tks Kt K tus B 36 KtwoR2 B tks R ch 
tee a Vy KwB 37 Rtke B Rte K7ch 
19 KttoKk Bé QwkKs3 And Black wins. 








| 


F 


( Notes by Mr. ) 

(a) Preferable to checking ; in which case White plays K to B with a strong 
Game.—(b) Probably not sound, but a fair venture vevertveless—(c) Very 
well played.— (d) From this point of the game the position becomes 
interesting and critical.—(e) A remarkably instructive end-game.—( f ) 
beautiful move a'ter which White cannt save the game, as he is threatened 
with mate on the move and the loss of his rook. 





Tuk Lecacies or Past AGes.—The three principal bequests which 
men receive from past agrs are, science and the mechanical powers it con- 
fers ; history, which, in exhibiting the sequence of events, affords mate- 
rials for the pbilosopby of experience ; aud the inspiration emavated trom 
the literary mooumen's of past babits of thought and feeling. The first 
is a certain legacy. The use made of the second depends upon the de- 
gree of intellectual activity with which the receiving generation is en- 
dowed. The efficacy of the last depends upon the degree of moral life 
continuing to pervade the minds of maukivd; for a nation, although 
alive to the investigation of causes and effects, may sink into such a 
stute of moral darkoess and stupidity, as to be uauble to perceive any 
meaning in the memorials of former genius. When this takes plece, the 
noblest compositions appear to be only a rhapsody of words, because the 
feelings which ought to to them bave no longer any exist- 
ence. Helvetius or Holbach would probably see nothing but a dreary 
blank in the pages of Dante or Milton ; and for the same reason, in the 
society in which they lived, the higbest works of art would be valued 
only for the eoeehaaieal merits of their execution. 





A Devonsutre Duuptive.—On the opening of the Dartmouth and Tor- 
bay Railway recently the navvies aad other persons employed in con- 
structing the line were entertained at dioner, the principal feature be- 
ing a “ Devonshire dumpling” of unasual megnitade. It was in the 
furm of a cong about eight feet in diameter at the base, and about thir- 
teen feet in perpendicular beight. It weighed 2100ib., and its ingredi- 
ents were 5731b. of flour, 1911b, of bread, 382ib. of raisins, 1911b. of car- 
rants, 3821b. of suet, 951d. of sugar, 320 lemons, 144-nuimegs, and 360ib. 
of milk. It was baked io sections, and then built ap on @ waggon, the 
fabric being kept together by hoope end other meobeaical Weviees 


To Persons asour To Marry; 4 Dreaprut Danocer.—Here is an 
axiom which receives every day new confirmation: “If you wish to 
rain yourself, marry a rich woman.” There is a danger bere greater 
than that of losing a fortune —the danger of losing one’s self—ot chang- 
jog the habits which have made you what you are, which have given you 
whatever strength and originality you possess. Iu that which they call 
& good match, you will become a mere appendage of a womaa—a kind 
of prince-concort or the husband of a queen. A very beautiful widow, 


saod francs a-year. quiet and unassuming habits. | like you, and will 
do all you wish. You are an old friend; do you know any defect ia 
me ?”—~ You have only one, madam—you are rich.” — Mi 


Curvese Cuaracreatstics.—Io ijloess, aod that dreadful wrench of 
soul and body we call death, the Chinese character shows iteelf. The 
pig-tailed men believe that the paia of illness is the result of the at- 
tempts the soul makes to leave the body. Thry believe that tricks, 
Ubreats, and prayers may sometimes compel the errant soul to return 
ite frail prison. They first try kind words, run after it, entreat it 





se 





all amiubility aod honesty, said to a geatleman, “ Sir, I have fifty thou- | "3b" * 


i 


443 


pars by raed mente! be weep, they cry, “Come back, come back 
—what have we done to you? What motive can have for going 
away ?—come back, we implore you!” If the soul still straggles out- 
ward, tired of its bondage, the Chinese mourner gets bullying. He lets 
off fireworks, shouts, pushes to torce back the sou!. The men ran about, 
erying they are on the track. They carry lanterns, if it is at night, to 
light the soul back again. When fairly dead—and most quiet people 
would die at once to get rid of all this noise and torment—they say the 
person has “ saluted the age,” has “ thanked the world,” every one be- 
longing to the deceased at once puts on white caps, girdles, and shoes; 
even the silk cord that ties bis tail must be white. The body is covered 
with quicklime, and kept sometimes till the avniversary of the death 
The day of the funeral is like ao Irish wake. Every one smokes, drinks 
tea, gossips, laughs, till the time comes to gather round the coffin ; then 
they shed tears, groan, sob, and address the dead in passionate and pa- 
thetic monologues. Every Chinese can weep and laugh at will, like an 
actor.— The Kingdom of F lowers. 


Care or Goop Horr.— Advices from the Cape of Good Hope to the 6tk 
of July have been received in England. Everything was serene at the 
Cape—the frontier tranquil, and the weather good. Sir ee Grey 
was about to return home. The Cape parliament was prorogued on the 
8th of July to the 10th of August. A railroad is projected from Cai 
Town to Wyaberg, with a capital of £100,000, which it ie expected will- 
be raised ia the colony. £5000 bas been voted the erection of a 
general hospital, which will cost £20000. Major-General Wynward 
been promoted to the local rank of Lieutenant-General. The Graham 
Town Journal recommends such an extensive plan of immigration as would 
Reople, not only British Kaffraria, but the vast tories beyond it. 
his land it is proposed to grant to the contempl heweomers. 


Lenprxe Booxs.—Charles Lamb, tired of lending his books, threatened 
to chain Wordsworth's poems to bis shelves, adding, “ For of those who 
borrow, some read slow ; some mean to read, bat don’t read ; and some 
neither read nor mean to read, but borrow to leave an opinion of 
their sagacity. I must do my money-borrowing friends the justice to 
say, that there is nothing of this caprice or of alienati 

them. When they borrow my money, they never fail to make use of it.” 




















SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 


That they have received, and have now in Store, a Complete Assortment of New Goods, 
being made to order for their Fall and Winter Saies, through 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND.) 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 

Clothing. 
MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





TO ENGLISH RESIDENTS. 


ANTMD.—Several a to Vacancies in Trinity Choir, New 
m ears. e 
Wane weed apuly whe has net had some exper ce in music. The boys of this Choir en- 
joy the est musical advantages. 

Ravaries from £10 to £2) per annum. Apply to Mr. Cutler on any day between the Lours 
of 12 aad 1, at the Churen. 


Beeline ie ELUCUTION ORATORY coubit SRESCRAI Ae READING, wits 
private pupils, at bis old Residence No. 6 Outtage Place, rat Piegeker 8. 

Ladies and tami'y C roles attended at ther owa Houses, 
New York, Sep'. 1, 1850. 


Mz. PODeTEIT, bee, Romar, tots fAcat Rinse”, Soman 


XU, 
for the beason on MONDAY the 1h REPTEMBaK. Application to be made’ 


PROTESTANT FRENCH INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 
No. 48 EAST TWENTY-FUURTH STREET, New York. 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, CLASSICAL. AND COMMERCIAL —THIS INSTI. 
tate will be re-opened on the 15h of SECT+ MBER. It presenis a 
lustruction in all tis branches, tocludiag the ish German 
is the language of cee. So asrengemene tor jet ponder 
Pr jt wih testimon! pames of my pupils, thetr parents during 
past Pou years, de., to be had. PRUP. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 
References. 
PARIS.—Rev. Dr. F. Moro. 
GENEV,.—Rev. Dr. Mente D’ Aunions. 
WASHING | ON —Hon. Lewts Dass, Secretary of State. 
PR posto — ret La 
MEW fORa.—0 Kino, President of Colum>ie College. 
Rev. Dr, T. Peram, Chi lor of N. ¥. 
Rev. vr. 8. EL Tree, 
Rev. Dr. F. Hawns. 

















MISS HAINES 
|” ter! — jahenata INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC THAT HER 
No. 10 GRAMERCY-PARK, EAST 20th ST., 

Will commence on Tuesday, Sept. 2. A Satie peepee eter in ie nested. 
Those who have confided thelr daughiers to Mins HAINES in peat ak go be sonerea of 
her continued : estre and, as spe trusts, tncreased ability to yey: | Pp pile « substan- 
tal, useful, and ace: mplished educatin She has the of of acknowledged ta- 

uolted a'm to contripate, as m: as possible to the - 
iness, as we!! as moral and in’ellec ual imp of ose itted to 











M*; pegecnas. ie. a3 Bost Set Serest, Geeuees See 
and Fourth Avenue) wiil re-open renen boaruing Behoot, 
MUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th. 4 





UR SALE.—-The Shades, known at present as the “ Mercantile 
phades,’’ 549 Pearl Biree: ; Ren: very low. Tew whe uodersands ibe business, 
tis is » good chance. Uall or address, « Mercantile Bhades,” 549 Pearl 8 reet. 





REMOVAL. 
T= ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY HAS REMOVED TO NO. 56 WALL STREET, 
Oppose Hanover Street. 





L & W. GEERY, 203 CANAL ST, & 719 BROADWAY, N. ¥ 
IMPORTED WLNES, GROCERIES, &c. 
(Established 1804.) 

MPOR'’ AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY GROCERIES, OFFER 
to the Trane, Horess, Earciey Vous, one oe are in their taste, desire 

Basanrast, lng Lord Hyson, Guxrowpar, Yous Hyson, &c., in chesta aud 
pte et soa ence, eel ihe pone octal 

14 

‘Sanson Sep Uuperinn’s OLannre-Unaursenes: Meet end Ubandon's, Cabinet, Imperial, 


. ., ae., de. 
Liquors. —Brandies, Rums, W) le Arrack, A' &c., &c., in or’ 
Meresshins: Anisette, Noyeau, fee. rt 4 
RecaRs—A Brands. —|! . “4 gn Pegnen—Sogene-fa Sa 
Currie, Game. .—BTILTON, CHEDDE' aL Victoria, PRINCE ALBERT, 
Paguesan Gnorens, Saresoc, Devon, aud AMERICAN.—8SUGARS.—Loar, tesemn Posvedt 
iep, Sr. Crort, 4c. in barrels and haif barrels. —Hams.—WsstTraatis and AMERICAN. ~Ons, 
BALE. 





NOT A BOTTLE UNSOLD! 
(a LITERAL FACT.) 
THE SHILLING HAIR TONIC 
Goes well, and at this moment there are orders on hand for a handsome amount over the ca- 


packy 10 SPI. 1p 18 A CHEAP THING AND A GOOD ONE. 
In & few days it will be brought ou: in an entirely new style superior to almost any simi- 
articie. 


T. 1 will be a model of artistic vi 
oe eee aLei ed MAIR 1OMIC A MORE ATER ACTIVE APPEARANCE 
ee oe Quality AnD Rick PERFUME WILL BE RIGIDLY MAINTAINED. 
Preparations sre wating fr pacing up se vers! tandres Dozen per Day, whea ali Orders 
can be promptly seppiied.— Magnificent bow Bille with every Lozen. 
Wholesale Depot, 159 Water Street, New York. 
Retailed by Druggisis, Bookseliers a d Fancy Goods Deniers. 


GUaNo. 
w* WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION UF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to we article which we have on band and for sale at 
THIRTY PER CENT LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANO, 
and which we ciaim to be superior to any fertilizer ever imported or manufaeter- 
$o he tis coanire. This Guano ts ki oa Oy Wi. WEBB, of New York, from Jarvis’ 
& Bakers’ i+lan’s, in the * 8U0TH Pacts Ov BAN,” ana genuine and pure as 
4. Is has been satisfactorily te-tec by many of our Farmer-, anal- 
zens oy Gooey examen ent ocemee and found vo conwin (as will 
seen by our circulars) a large per cruiase of ; 
BONE PHUSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


other avimal organic mater, yividing ammonia sufficient 
2 besid-s a SS: Tinsbies thoontt ites het 
enact with 





fuil paruicaiarcs coalges’ 
JOBN B. SARDY, Agent. 
No. 58 South Street, corner of Wall 8t., New York City. 














back, and describe what they must suffer if it will not hear reason. 


. 


~ 





as SES ies eee BUROPE, vie 


| wih g 9 te ake Th 


and Havre 
the 17th day 
iosumaster. 






MP8s SIDING tia DAY eCk Out tor Young Uasion Go WEONeo ai, epee Fes" 
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C, T. SHEPPARD, Agent. 
NO. 39 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


pina 
WATSON'S FIRE BRICK MANUFACTORY, 
ESTABLISHED 1836, 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 
FIRE BRICK FOR ROLLING MILLA, BLAST FURNACES, FOUNDRIES, 


GAS WORKS, LIME KILNS, TANNERIES, BOILER AND GRATE 
SETTING, GLASS WORKS, &c., dc. 


PIRE CLAYS, FIRK SAND, AND KAOLIN. 


TO SOUTHERN MERCHANTS. 
HARDEN’S EXPRESS 
Leaves every TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY, by Steamship, 

FOR SAVANNAH, 








Thence, by Georgia Central Railroad, to 
MACON. LUMBU AUGOSTA, 
ATLANTA, NARHVILLE, SyOxVILLE. 
MEM » ‘ 
‘owns cd of GRORGT! onan 4 TENNESSEE 
in the Interior GIA, ABA an . 
. ~ 43 don of se forwarded at Low Rates, and delivered with prompt- 


ee er cricclare apply ot the office of 
Hu 


ARDEN’S EXPRESS, 74 Broadway. 
VULCANIZED RUBBER ELASTIC FABRICS. 


NDERSIGNED HAS NOW IN STORE, AT WHOLESALE ONLY, AND IS 
in the United rom the best maaufactories 





i 


ic ae aoe All ss : 
teoelly _— HORACE H. DAY, 
Principal Warehouse, No. 23 Courtland: 
ALBERT H. NICOLAY, 
UCTION EER, BROKER, AND BANKER, 


L&AVE TO INFORM NUMEROUS FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC, THAT 
Bee ane emovet Nonbee . @ his uew and STOCK SALES- 
D OFF IO No. Street, near Wall, which have been 


Elasti 
goods can be 





= 





we will sell as low. If not lower, than aay other house in the (rade, 
peed eae eg et 


Wi 
mS Cutters, Churns, Whee! Sogines, Famen ‘ater-Rams, 
¥ 


nanan, Bowing ont Reoving Wagon, arm Harness, 


eee ee hm ren 


by ot ¥ we warrant to be pure and fresh. 
. give us a call, and examine our Stock, or send for « price list. 
B@ Please remember new stand, North River side 


-F. MA co. 
— .: ba Veecy Street, N. ¥. 
the elty. 
OCBAN HOUSE NEWPORT, R I. 
Mees. KERNER & BIRCH HAVE MUCH PLEASURE IN INFORMING THEIR 
friends and ly, that, aged by the success (hat has 
efforts as proprietors 








Clarendon Hotel, New York, 
Se ea a that they should take a Summer 
ase 


Branch of their City Hotel, 
They have taken a lease of the 


OCEAN HOUSE, AT NEWPORT, R. 


the liberal wih which thetr Se bans Powentad, 5 thas thee 
calerprise will meet with the suscess that hus hitherto been so ll t aL 
1 
Bony wi aie te tien. te eras 2 
*).6.—There will bo no Public Bar on the premises. 
COZZENS'S HOTEL, 
WEST POINT, 


Now ° 
Mr. COZZENS bas four Cottages to rent, with or without board. 
WM. B. COZZENS, West Point 


ED per Ae 


fnboeeee i 
Boys’ and 
4. B. TATE’S PANNUS CORIUM DEPCT. 

















B 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
| ers RRS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
+ through the Messrs. Rorascuitp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, and Vienna, 





RICHARD 
J. RAB. 23 m 
0 . 
OP trate oP Monten! and ta w 3Ep Turon pAnk OF LONDOR AND ON THE 
cR ~ iseued, Sterting Exchange, and Notes, aod Drafts, payable in Canada pur 





JOHN MUNWROB @ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE aes PAIX, PARIS, 
@™z", CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
Saateiarram, BRAN =| eRe, «=| RE 
D, P ALN, ITALY, ‘ 
ALso, on 
ion UT, CONSTANTINOPLE, CAIRO 
Ay &e., a0. 
Odiiee in New York, No. 8 Wall Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
NM. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE Co, 
arataaeer. N.Y. 
DO" TARDE oy tas tl ronwre ihe ih 2nd Boh of cok mee, HE SANDWICH 1B 
Buchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich [siands for sale ai all times. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Ciroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, ac. 


BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
AND 
BY HOES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXCHANGE IS PROVIDED 


oF switi” 
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INSURANCE. 
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dro 29 William Street, New York. 
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INSURANCE. 





THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 


PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 


JONEPH WALKER, President. 





DIRECTORS. 
Josera Watxer, Ricuano P. Beorr, Wx. Dexmsrous, Gsogcs H. Berens, 
Joux Hatser, 8. T. Vacarrite, Epm’p. W. Con.izs, Eowarp Cromweu., 
Roser? L. Casz, Jous R. Wusss, Wa, Binpsat, Jr.. Groner B. Gaimwett, 
Wu. H. Hosssr, Rost. L. Munnar, Sutra Laweence, Tuomas J. Owen, 
Epwagp Wu.ers, Ww. Aces Butter, Jos. Lawrence, Antaony P. Francis. 
Joux D. Wannes, L. B. Wrmas, Samu. C. Paxson, Samvnt D. Bascocn, 
Bow.zp Maxerrr, Joun ALLaM, D. On J 
Hawey Barrow, Wu. F, Mort, E. J. Dowwai, Rosset Bowss. 
Epwagp Huionr, Epwarp Woop, 





PARTICULAR ATTENTION gh =k 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 
TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
BY THE 

SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


Foe Frode ly among the insured. 
Ly its secured and invested, the MUTUAL relates 
to the er preaia,* No ob Lena tulred of the assured beyond the 

actual Premium ; bence no ty can attach to the 

A END of 25 to the holders has just been declared, out of 
the last year, added to Capital 

TRUSTEES. 
Moszs H. Garxwenm, Perse Pornres, Onas. H. Eows Bartierr, 
= Scuvr.. Livinestos, Heway A. » Evias Powvert, 
Ours Jr., Lous Lorcr, J Jr. Geoncs G. Hossorx, 
- zrmony Bi : “ wt. wy J EN 
fy, yo Wat Newsas, P. .  Cxsmues Sreeceen, 
San't. L. Mrromus, J. B. Onativis, Avex. M Laweznos, Sauvci M, Fox, 
Faeo’c. G. Fosraa, Sison de Visser, Joun A. b 
A. B. NETILSON 

JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. ALFRED SETON, Vice-President. 

New York, November 1, 1858. 





Pisrson, 
Jouw A, Deveav, 
Hewnr J. Bows» 


Benjamin J. Pentz, 


chandise, Factories, 
On the most favourable terms. 





STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 


This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIR, 
Dwelling Houses and Fu 


- $200,000. 


> 





Stores and Mer- 


Ships in Port, &e. 
All losses will be immediately ad) 


usted. promptly paid. 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 


Secretary. 





Half 
and special 


LIFE INSURANCE 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


95,500,000. NO EXTRA CHARGE 
Se Oe ne Losses Promptly 


CET as See eam 


taken. 
Ofice—65 Wall 


FOR CROSS 
paid. Cal! 


Go. 


M. KNEVITT, Acruanr. 





those of only three 


other 


city companies, 
uy of the 


METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, 


CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Casha Capital... .. oo... cence cccccencceees rwdene thdbecéea 
THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL 
continues to insure 


$200,000. 


EXCEEDED 
all kinds of 


and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 
insurers and 


Joszra B. Vanncm, Manrm Barszs, Jr., Grissrr 8. Bazcxman, 
Laonarp APPLesy, Dupiey B. Joun C. Hznpeascn, 
Pasp’x H. Worcorr, Cuaries L. Voss, Lograrn Paeemay, 
Wii K. Srrone, Wanrnen Devano, Jr., Macomsgr, 
Moszs TaYLor, Hewrey V. Burien, Warsow E. Cass, 

Jauus O. SHELDON, Josura B. Vanwem, Jr., E. APpPLesy, 
Dawa Pansy, Jas. Lon. Granam,Jr., Samu. D. Braprosp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Conover, Bowss R. Molivame, 


EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 


ROBERT C. RATHBONE, Assist. Sec’y. 





Losses 
In addition to its Fire 


Paid up 
4 SPECIAL FUND _OF $250,000 
TO MEET LOSSES. 
in New York, 
this Company 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


Office, 56 Wall Street. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, 
22,000,000 STERLING, OR $10,000,000. 
Captia: ana Surplus, $3,000,000. 


HELD IN NEW YORK, 


and 
fp and to transact 


LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
MMITTER OF MAN. 
Wm. 5 Phelps, Adam Norrie, 
, B. Sherman, Francis Skiddy, 
W. Butler Dancan, Heary L. Routh, Eyre. 
Henry A . George Moke. 








Orrice oF tx 


(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE aoe een 
+ ah 1859. 






STEAMBOA' 
JANITORS OF rome 
PATEND THI But ro Youn Wt 
“DON'T LAY DOWN YOUR 0a 
UPHOLSTERERS | DON’T Lay down shy OA 
WITHOUT Using 
HARRINGTON’S PATEST CARPET LINING. 
USE IT IN CHURCHES, USE IT IN rey! 
Co Bev uocem, ss = AUER oetiaee 
“ : PaRL ois, boa Pe od Lovee 
«& RYWHE 
NYWHERE, EVER} CARP RTs, 


SYWHE \ TEBE, tS Y PLACE WHERE 
TL CLOTH AnD MATTING ARE USED. 









. 


Tis the and the best ; it a 
out, and adds t rich appearence to ee LOWEST PRACRGARPETS.” = fom wearing 
5. R. BARSIROTOS, = 
For the N. T ‘Lining Carpet Ge., 


No. 62 Warren 





CHILTON 





on 
THE CROTON. 
TREpiArasscu FILTER, MANUFACTURED BY MESSRS. McKENZIE 
326 Fourth corner of Mer er, is the kind of porous filter oun t 
a A apy canta) amuses Gnantatiel cantatas, wtiets 
tering med! exce! article urpose. instrument is quale 
durable, and only requires to be reversed cecasiona’ly. to insure ite proper - 
° JAMES BR. CHILTON, M.D. , Chemist. 
INDIA RUBBER SPRING BED. 
EMOVAL TO 31% BROADWAY, SECOND BLOCK ABOVE STEWAR WHERE 
R we invite all who have never seen such an article to look at them. We wont uae 
to buy, but shall be pleased to serve you, ifyou likethem. They are clean, 
and everiasting. Dou’t forget to look at them, You can also see at the same place 








REMEMBER 312 BROADWAY. 


HOW®8E'S PATENT BLLIPTIC SPRING BED. 
WHAT IS SAID OF IT: 





“ It is precisely the article wanted.”—MERCANTILE TIMES. 


The ELLIPTIC SPRING BED be procured of first class dealers throughout 
United States and Canadas, or direct rem the Co. Retail price, from $5 to 96,50 


eae cle ETT. Nig tines 





and 700 Broadway, 
OLE LEATHER TRUNKS, DRESS TRUW &c., FOR 





MASSER’S 
FIVE MINUTE 
ICE CREAM FREEZERS, 


As for 1859. 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND 


BOTTOMS—TINNED, 
The only Freezer known which is constructed on true 
Bat tp 
Sole Agents for the United States, ; - 
E. UM & 
Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin 
289 Pearl Street, New 





WARE-ROOMS, 





The Largest Complete Assortment of 
HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES 
In this conatry, is affered a: the Lowest Prices at 
BERRIAN’S HOUSE WARE-ROOMS, 

, New York. 





SUMMER FURNITURE. 
J. & C. BERRIAN, 601 BROADWAY. 
Have now on hand a full supp!y of 
Tic Rw c. AM AL ‘ 
RUS FURNITURE, AWB WORE, ORR AMANT: BRCNZED, AND PaINTED 


Japanned Bird Cages &c., &c., which are offered at the Lowest Prices. 
SILVER PLATED WARE. 





Have now on hand the largest assortment of the above articles to be found ia the 
which are offered at the lowest prices. Aan early cail solicited. aw, 


THE HOME GYMNASIUM 














AND 
Depot, No. 191 Broadway, corner of Dey Street, 
NEW YORK. 


And No. 197 South Water Stree, m. 
MANUFACTORY, THIRD AVENUB, COR. THIRTEENTH STREET, BROOKLYN. 
Norice.—This celebrated Proof Sate is no longer made and sold by Silas C. Herring, 
his license having expired. 





HERRING'S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOP SAFES. 


















